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Piggyback | 


Volume, revenues hit new pigks 


as fast growth pace continues 
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BETHLEHEM 


Frog 
Bolts 


ALL SIZES STOCKED 
FOR FAST DELIVERY 


We have a full range of frog bolt 
sizes. Square head (%-in. to 1%%-in. 
diameter, inclusive), or buttonhead 
oval neck in to 1%-in. diameter, 
inclusive). Every bolt has 41% inches 
of thread. Made of medium carbon 
steel, quenched and tempered. Bolts 
are furnished with medium carbon, 
untreated, square or hexagon nuts 
in American Standard Regular, 
Heavy, or n. thicker than stand- 
ard dimension 

Bethlehem keeps a huge stock 
of all railroad fasteners on hand for 
quick delivery—frog bolts, switch 
bolts, track bolts or spikes. And we 
can produce large quantities of non- 
stock items on short notice. Our 
nearest sales office is at your service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA, . 
t Sales: \ for Strength 
Export Corporation . . « Economy 
. . « Versatility 
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ARS 


Reduced maintenance 


for dependable service eee Respected Products of more than 
56 Years Experience 
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ICC gets New Haven relief plan 


The report of Commissioner Webb and Hearing Examiner 
Ries proposes, among other things, that the Commission be 
given the right to find local and state taxes unlawful when 
they constitute an undue burden on interstate commerce. 


Shippers support ‘one-plan’ TOFC 


A single comprehensive plan for piggyback carriage of truck 
trailers was favored by an almost 3-to-1 majority of respond- 
ents to this month’s Traffic Poll. The big question is: How 
can such a plan be devised? 


Cover Story—Piggyback volume, revenues hit new peaks 


Trailer-on-flat car operations were the brightest spot in the 
railroads’ 1960 traffic picture. Trailers handled, and revenues 
received for handling them, reached new highs. There are 
indications that still further gains are in prospect. 


Cover Story—Why GSC turns to TOFC 


About 10% of General Steel Castings’ outbound traffic moves 
in piggyback service. Piggyback, GSC often finds, is the an- 
swer to meeting rates and deliveries offered by competing 
forms of transport. The company believes its use of TOFC 
will steadily increase. 


New Burlington bridge clears river traffic 
The structure crosses the Mississippi at Quincy, Ill. The span 
over the channel has a clear height of 63 ft above water level, 
thus eliminating train delays formerly caused by river traf- 
fic. 


T&P builds special auto ramps 


The upsurge in new-automobile traffic has led railroads 
and railroad suppliers to develop special types of equipment 
and facilities to handle the traffic. The T&P, for example, 
has just completed two special terminal facilities at Dallas. 


NITL backs managerial rights 


The National Industrial Traffic League has endorsed “ap- 
propriate legislation” to assure railroad management the 
right to create or abolish specific jobs. Action was taken at 
the group’s 53rd annual meeting in New York. 


The Action Page—TOFC: ‘Too much guesswork’ 


Piggyback traffic and revenues continue to grow. Piggyback, 
it is obvious, has a great future. It is imperative, however, 
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NORTH AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR CAR —UNDERFRAME AND SIDE ASSEMBLIES BY INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


Frank EH. Cheshire says: 
“Hnd use and continued use— 


the twin requirements of 


purposeful design.” 


oseful design is not dictated alone by shipper requirements for end use. 


e, today’s freight car components must adapt to modern lading, loading and 
torage methods, but in achieving these new purposes, International Steel has never sacrificed 


the precision construction which means more service at less maintenance cost! 


“Whatever the end use of the freight car, its end purpose is net revenue. 


So at International Steel, “purposeful design” means continued use as well as end use.” 


NTERNATIONA 


STEEL scision| fabricators of cor vely components 


COMPANY 
RAILWAY DIVISION * EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 
9 mos., 1960 ...$7,210,476,221 
9 mos., 1959 ... 7,390,378,920 
Operating expenses 
9 mos., 1960 ... 
9 mos., 1959 ... 
Taxes 
mos., 1960 781,301,223 
mos., 1959 ... 792,949,896 
railway operating income 
mos., 1960 432,951,018 
9 mos., 1959 547,919,151 
income estimated 
mos., 1960 303,000,000 
mos., 1959 393,000,000 
Carloadings, revenue freight 
45 wks., 1960 26,999,938 
45 wks., 1959 26,949,899 
Freight cars on order 
Nov. 1, 1960 22,900 
Nov. 1, 1959 36,199 
Freight cars delivered 
10 mos., 1960 48,316 
10 mos., 1959 32,063 


5,723,495,009 
5,807,048,048 
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that it be built as a superstructure upon a foundation of 
strictly economic pricing of orthodox railroad service in 
standard equipment. 


Short and Significant 





$35.5 million mail-pay increase 


will come to the railroads as a result of the ICC’s approval of 
agreements between the Post Office and the carriers. The 
increases, retroactive to Sept. 1, are 8% for eastern roads 
and 13% for southern and western roads. 


Purchase by the T&P and the Rock Island. . . 


of a 90% interest in the Great Southwest (a 10-mile terminal 
and switching line between Dallas, Tex., and Fort Worth) 
has been approved by the ICC. Each will acquire 3,096 shares 
or 45% of Southwest’s stock at a price of $133.08 a share. 


Russian railroaders . . 


arrived in this country last week to begin a month-long in- 
spection tour of U.S. railroads. The 10-man group is headed 
by B. Beschev, the Soviet Minister of Railroad Transporta- 
tion Enterprise (RA, Nov. 7, p. 7). 


Two more AAR divisions . . . 


have cancelled 1961 annual meeting plans. They’re the Me- 
chanical Division, which had planned to meet in June, and 
the Purchases & Stores Division, which had scheduled its 
meeting for September. 


Southern stockholders approved .. . 


issuance of up to $33 million in bonds-to provide funds for 
purchase of stock control of the Central of Georgia, also 
authorized issuance of additional bonds as may be required 
for purchase of other properties (RA, Oct. 17, p. 40). 


Piggyback is a wholly desirable . . . 


and economic transport tool, says an AAR statement filed 
with Maj. Gen. John P. Doyle, staff director of the Senate 
Transportation Study Group. The statement added that pig- 
gyback’s growth and development should be encouraged in 
every way. 


Royalties of 35 cents to $1 a ton... 


will be paid to the International Longshoremen’s Association 
on containerized freight moving through New York port. The 
new scale, agreed: to last week, clears the way for wider use 
of containers by shiplines serving New York. 












Two “shock-stopping” 
Friction clutch mechanisms 
give Extra Measure of 


Protection to Lading... 


There’s a good reason for it . . . Exclusive Peerless 
[win Friction clutch mechanisms combined with 4 
powerful springs, reduce damage claims by more 
effectively absorbing shocks—more efficiently dissipating 
impact energy ... Lower transmittal ratio keeps 

lading protected from dangerous impact shocks 

... Chances of jamming due to severe impact 

are greatly reduced because of independent nest 
operation—You get an Extra Measure of Protection 
that means reduced damage claims. 


sant? Te PROGg, 
S “ 
In n of every Peerless component before assembly 

ind complete testing after assembly assures consistent 

dependability. Write for the complete Peerless TWIN 


FRICTION ACTION story —Ask for Bulletin T-1. 
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Division of Poor & Co. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard—Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ICC Gets New Haven Relief Plan 


> The Story at a Glance: An exten- 
sive program to save the New Haven 
is recommended in a report which 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Charles A. Webb and Hearing Ex- 
aminer Richard S. Ries have submit- 
ted to the Commission. 

Major phases of the program would 
be applicable to other roads faced with 
problems similar to those of the New 
Haven, the report suggests. 

The program calis generally for a 
cooperative effort of everyone con- 
cerned to halt “the decline of a once- 
prosperous railroad”—a decline which 
“a management fully responsive to 
changing competitive factors might 
have forestalled.” 

Specific proposals call for tax relief, 
increased fares coupled with prompt 
improvements in passenger equipment, 
abandonment of unprofitable lines, bet- 
ter management of the railroad and its 
motor carrier subsidiary, better coordi- 
nation of rail and truck services, a 
federal-assistance plan for the acquisi- 
tion of passenger equipment, and possi- 
ble legislation authorizing the ICC to 
find state and local railroad taxes un- 
lawful as undue burdens on interstate 
commerce. 


The New Haven 
gram recommended 
Webb and Examiner 
case (No 


ehabilitation pro- 

Commissioner 
Ries came in the 
33332) which the ICC started 
to investigate a commuter-fare increase 
and later broadened into a comprehen- 
sive probe of New 


and practices as they 
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iffect 


operations 
its passen- 
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The recommendation 
the Commission consider 


suggesting that 
seeking legis- 
permitting it condemn 
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lation state 


on an “if-it- 
The report 
necessity might 
umstances: (A) 


becomes-necessary’ 

goes on to say that such 
under these circ 
that the railroad is operating at a deficit 
in either its freight yassenger service 
which imperils its survival; (B) that the 
continuance of the freight or passenger 
carrier is re- 
quired by public co nience and neces- 
sity; (C) that local taxes in- 
the light of all relevant 
circumstances and 1 full hearing, 
when com- 
pared with taxes assessed on the car- 
tates and com- 
through which the railroad 


arise 


service provided b 


State a 
volved, in 
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In the latter connection, figures in 
the report show that taxes per 
mile of road which assessed 
against the New Haven in 1959 
amounted to $1,668 in Connecticut, 
$2,532 in Massachusetts, $6,699 in 
Rhode Island, and $17,318 in New 
York. The report notes that New York 
has passed legislation which will reduce 
its levy in future years, and that simi- 
lar legislation is being considered in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Noting the New Haven’s 1959 oper- 
ating deficit of $10.8 million, the report 
anticipates that this year’s net loss will 
amount to more than $14.3 million. 
The 1959 passenger deficit was $12.6 
million, of which $6.2 million was at- 
tributed to commutation services. To 
rehabilitate the road and bring it back 
to a break-even point, about $35 mil- 
lion more per year is needed than it 
had in 1959, Messrs. Webb and Ries 
say. Because the annual fixed charges 
are only $6.6 million, they conclude 
that bankruptcy is not the solution. 

A trustee would encounter many of 
the same problems management now 
faces, and elimination of all fixed 
charges would not end operating defi- 
cits, the report points out. It adds 
that “so long as all public and private 


State 


were 


groups concerned are convinced that 
the New Haven is an essential public 
utility which must be preserved, these 
groups have a better chance to develop 
a sound solution if there is no judi- 
cial overseer in the background.” 

Preservation of the road “cannot be 
made the exclusive responsibility of 
any individual or any single group of 
individuals,” Messrs. Webb and Ries 
also say, expressing at the same time 
their own belief that NH “is still a 
vital artery of transportation.” 

The report notes that, when the 
present management took over a few 
years ago, “a disastrous flood and the 
follies of their predecessors” had near- 
ly sealed the road’s fate. It also notes 
that the road’s condition was due in 
part to “excessive state and local tax- 
ation, to the discriminatory promo- 
tional policies of the governmental 
agencies, and to the shortsightedness 
manifested at times by patrons and 
by employees of the carrier.” 

Mistakes of the present management 
are found to have contributed to the 
deterioration in the road’s financial 
condition. In that connection, Messrs. 
Webb and Ries emphasize that the in- 
quiry turned up no suggestion of dis- 





Milton G. McInnes, 55, was 
elected president of the Erie- 
Lackawanna last week, suc- 
ceeding Harry W. Von Willer, 
64, who resigned for reasons of 
health. Mr. Von Willer will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board, 
and Perry M. Shoemaker re- 
mains vice-chairman. The po- 
sition of executive vice presi- 


Lackawanna last month. 





McInnes Heads Erie-Lackawanna 


dent, formerly held by Mr. McInnes, was abolished. 

Mr. McInnes joined the Erie in 1930 as a dock clerk at the 
road’s Duane Street freight house in New York City immedi- 
ately following his graduation from Dartmouth. He advanced 
through various operating positions such as trainmaster, di- 
vision superintendent and general manager. In 1951 he 
president—operations and maintenance for the Erie system. He 
was named executive vice president of the former Erie in 1956, 
and was elected to the same position with the merged Erie- 


M. G. MciINNES H. W. VON WILLER 


fas vice 
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They 1 in mind 


errors dgment 
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vidence showing 
lack of foresight, 
needles xtravagan ind poor plan- 
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As to meeting the competition, New 
Have ctions ha marked by 
ill-considered and extravagant innova- 
tions 1 by an indulgence in loud 
mp! ind self-pity,” the report 
long-range plan 
should have been 
igo | s not; and the 
hagement ippealed for 
pub Ip in the form of fare in- 
creas x relief and subsidy without 
gi\ clea dication of what 
l to d vay of self-help” 


until I lor | e operation was 


offered at the inquiry’s hearing in re- 
sponse to Commissioner Webb's | re- 
quest (RA, Sept. 5, p. 10). 

In emphasizing that no single group 
should now be expected to solve New 
Haven problems, the report has this 
to say: 

“If the New Haven survives, it will 
be because of the cooperation of all 
groups concerned. If, on the other 
hand, the New Haven goes the way 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, 
it will be because one or more of the 
groups subordinated the public interest 
to its short-term self-interest. 

“Management has no right to insist 
that its team remain wholly intact if 
other parties to the cooperative effort 
reasonably believe that the team can 
and should be strengthened. Com- 


muters have no right to fares, and 
employees have no right,.to indulge 
in work practices which would im- 
peril the success of joint endeavor. 
Shippers in the area cannot reasonably 
expect the New Haven to survive if 
they use it only as a standby service 
or only for the hauling of less de- 

sirable classes of traffic. 
“Fortunately, the notion that rail- 
road treasuries are bottomless is fast 
disappearing. However, a remedy for 
the New Haven’s empty till should 
not be concocted from the equally 
false notion that the federal treasury 
is inexhaustible. The commuter prob- 
lem is essentially, but not exclusively, 
a state and local problem. Whatever 
form federal assistance may take, the 
(Continued on page 81) 








Watching Washington with Walter Taft 


@ PREDICTION of George E. Leighty, chairman of 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, is that the 
nst “featherbedding” will eventually cost the 

more than they save thereby. He bases this on 
thorough study” of the matter by the 
io! ippointed by President Eisenhower 
v it payments of the “featherbedding” type do 


oO 


n in partially offset “gross discrepancies” be- 
ty ige-and-rules agreements on the railroads and 
ts in other industries. 


THE RLEA CHAIRMAN points out that the railroad 
nts with « iting employees do not provide for 

like night differentials, premium pay 
lay work, and allowances for away- 
“xpen He says such provisions would 

yp agreements if the Presidential commission 

ecommend major changes in the present set-up. 

And thinks the latter may well be cheaper for the 


lative program could include pro- 
hter labor-protection conditions in 
ases, and to permit strikes to enforce demands 
ithin the jurisdiction of the National 
id Adjustment Board. While nothing definite has 
ip on tl issues, Mr. Leighty says they are 
matters of major concern to RLEA, which has commit- 
; 


tees considering them 


RLEA’S NEW 


posals requir 


ince Case 


THE GRIEVANCE-CASE ISSUE has been to the 
» the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1957 decision in the 


River & Indiana case. The court’s ruling was 

adjustment board comprise a plan 

npulsory arbitration,” and the Norris-LaGuardia 

\ not prohibit issuance of court orders enjoining 
n the “minor dispute” cases involved. 


SOMETHING HAS TO BE DONE to expedite set- 


tlement of these grievance cases, Mr. Leighty says. He 
thinks management has been getting “tougher” about 
them by insisting on full hearing of each case and refus- 
ing to relieve the backlog by accepting what the unions 
consider precedent decisions. While he can’t say yet 
what RLEA’s approach will be, the chairman thinks it 
“possible” that amendments to the Railway Labor Act 
might be proposed. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY of that act was given 
major consideration by the court as it made the ruling 
which RLEA doesn’t like. The decision cited Congres- 
sional hearings where the court found discussions indi- 
cating that union representatives understood they were 
accepting procedures for final settlement of the grievance 
cases. 


THE LABOR-PROTECTION ISSUE is pointed up 
in the Erie-Lackawanna case. The Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees has taken this case to court. 
Its complaint alleges that labor-protection conditions im- 
posed by the ICC when it approved the merger were 
short of what is required by the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


THE COMPLAINANT’S CONTENTION, which is 
also RLEA’s position, is that a job-freeze is required, 
and thus the Commission violated the act when it left 
Erie-Lackawanna the alternative of giving severance pay 
to employees affected. While refusing to delay the mer- 
ger, the court has frozen the employee set-up pending 
disposition of the case. 


PRESUMABLY, the RLEA committee considering 
this matter will await the court’s final decision before it 
determines whether to recommend amendments to the 
act’s consolidation provisions. Mr. Leighty now says only 
that the matter will require considerable study by the 
committee. 
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Roller or Solid?...a bearing specialist’s answer 


Our belief is that both bearings have a job to do. 





In general...as much new equipment as possible should have roller bearings — particularly, 
fast-freight, high-mileage cars. The roller bearing is the only final answer to the hot-box. 


On the other hand, solid bearings will be needed on existing equipment for many years to come. 
Low in cost and rugged, they give excellent service. 


For these reasons Brenco is the only manufacturer who makes both types and specializes 
exclusively in railroad bearings. 


Brenco bearings...more than a million in service! 


BRENCO INCORPORATED 


East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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TRASCO CAR RETARDERS 






Ss eng 


BEST PERFORMANCE. LOWEST COST. 


TRASCO FIRST IN COMPARATIVE TESTS 
BY MAJOR RAILROAD. 


TRASCO INSTALLATION COSTS LOWEST. 


TRASCO MAINTENANCE MINIMAL. 


ELIMINATES SKATEMEN—REDUCES DERAILMENTS 


TRASCO AUTONOMIC RETARDERS 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS WRITE: TRACK SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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PULLMARN-S TAN DARD 


Presents new considerations in weight... 


> ly 


strength... capacity...with 


for piggyback shippers 
are caught in a clear- 
new Pullman-Standard 
designed to ease the 
1 big extra 10 inches of 
With deck height only 31 inches 
e rail, the P-S Lo-Dek is 10 inches 
in conventional 85-foot flat cars and 
ches lower than any other piggyback 
10-inch lower profile 
| clearance problems 
ed and broader use made of high 
, letting railroads offer im- 
ervice to their shippers. 


providing 


market. This 


many critica 


trailer 


goy back 


P-S Lo-Dek is one of the most thor- 
sted cars ever to join the Pullman- 
stock. Over two years 
developing and testing 
. making sure 


ra ine of rolling 
n devoted to 
emarkable innovation .. 


both in laboratory and in service that the 
Lo-Dek Flat Car meets the demanding require- 
ments of the railroads, their shippers and 
Pullman-Standard, the world’s largest builder 
of rolling stock. 


The resulting Lo-Dek design offers the lowest 
profile, lowest center of gravity, greatest amount 
of clearance and lightest weight consistent with 
safety and stability. Not only lower in profile, 
the Lo-Dek is also lower in weight and lower 
in initial cost than other cars designed for 
piggyback service. 


Users are also finding that the P-S Lo-Dek 
Flat Car is ideally suited for hauling highway 
auto transports or use with demountable auto 
racks, adding another dimension to the ways 
in which railroads can provide better service 
for their shippers. 





LIGHT WEIGHT .. . Constructed of high- center sill, full length floor stringers, all steel 
strength steel with carefully engineered and deck and combination side sills and rub rails are 
tested components, the P-S Lo-Dek Flat Car arc-welded into one unit, providing light over- 
weighs approximately 52,000 pounds. . . 30% all car weight without sacrificing car strength. 
less than conventional 85-foot flat cars. 

CAPACITY .. . The new P-S Lo-Dek ac- 
ECONOMY .... Low initial cost means original commodates loads up to approximately 127,000 
pounds... the low profile permits the hauling 
of high cube 13’-6” high trailers or fully loaded 
highway auto carriers in heretofore inaccessi- 
ble areas. And the 87-foot length of the Lo- Dek 
accepts two 40-foot trailers with room to spare. 


purchase economy, while design and fabrica- 
tion excellence provide the economies of mini- 
mum maintenance. Additionally, light weight 
construction eliminates approximately 20,000 
pounds of unnecessary weight per car. This 
means 250 tons less dead weight are hauled in 
a 25 car consist an important operational 
economy for the railroads 


COMPATIBILITY .. . Standard height cou- 
plers and slight inclines at each end of the 
Lo-Dek allow compatible end loading between 
Lo-Dek and conventional piggyback cars. 
STRENGTH... The P-S Lo-Dek is built for Presently adaptable to auto racks, future plans 
strength without excess weight using new uni- for the Lo-Dek Flat Car include provision for 
tized construction. Strong, fish belly design container transporting. 


car broadens piggyback service 


economy... 


compatibility 


P-S LO-DEK FLAT CAR SPECIFICATIONS 


Length over end sills and platform 87’-4” Height, rail to top of floor (empty) 31%” 
Length over strikers 88’-0” Height, rail to center plate 1’-8%" 
Length center-to-center of trucks 62’-0” Height of rub rail from floor, maximum......8’ 
Width between rub rails 8’-2” Approx. weight (with stanchions). ..52,000 Ibs 


subject to change without notice 


PATENTS APPLIED FO 


THE PS-4PB FLAT CAR... STANDARD OF THE PIGGYBACK FLEETS 


The service-proved and accepted PS-4PB continues to be the standard of the piggyback fleets. 
Available only from Pullman-Standard, more than 2600 of these standard height (4114” rail to 
deck top) PS-4PBs are in service or on order. Extensive Pullman-Standard carbuilding facilities 
continue to assure prompt delivery of this popular 85-foot piggyback flat car. 
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in proving 


- 
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service 


testing 


proved 


-eight 


: } me 
elgnts and welg : 


Dek F ir has been laboratory and 
more laboratory 
iny car in the thoroughly tested and 
line. 


years . 
-S equipment 
sts and rolling load tests measured stresses. 
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ip to 10.1 mph, with varying and extreme 
tested car structure and a 
lesigned P-S Stanchion. Impact testing of 
P-S Stanchion was so severe that special 
yuggies’’ were substituted for standard trailers 
tand the collision level impacts absorbed by 
Dek car and stanchion. 
f bruising service were capsuled into acceler- 
tory testing. Nearly 25,000 test recordings 
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Le 
of various speeds, stresses, strengths and other re- 
actions were studied, measured, considered and 
evaluated. Experienced researchers and engineers put 
every result through microscopic inspection. Modern 
electronic equipment was heavily employed to aid 
mathematical calculations, prove and reprove theories 
and hasten development. All the forces of Pullman- 
Standard’s Research and Development facilities, the 
largest in the industry, were brought into play to aid 
and prove car design. Areas of car inadequacies were 
quickly and surely corrected. 


The end result . . . a new, but proved car design, 
the P-S Lo-Dek Flat Car, now ready to provide you 
with new and increased piggyback service and 
economy. 


INCORPORATED 
ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM « PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK 
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NOVEMBER TRAFFIC POLL 





Shippers Support ‘One-Plan’ TOFC 


P-oposition 


Railroads now offer trailer-on-flat car 
service under five* different plans— 
two for shipper trailers and/or cars; 
two for common carrier truck trailers; 
and one for railroad trailers. It has 
been suggested that these five plans 
might be consolidated into one. This, 
presumably, would mean that point-to- 
point line-haul transportation of trailers 
would be made available to any shipper 
or any trucker under essentially similar 
terms, conditions and rates for essenti- 
ally similar services. There might, of 
course, be allowances below the basic 
line-haul rate when shippers or truckers 
furnish equipment or perform pick-up 
and delivery; or extra charges above the 
basic line-haul rate when railroads pro- 
vide equipment or local transportation. 


Q vestions 


1) Would you consider it desirable to 
work out a _ single, comprehensive 
piggyback plan? 

Yes ye 

No .. oe 
2) Assuming that a single plan could 
be developed, on terms fair to all 
parties concerned, would you prefer 
such a single plan to the present variety 
of plans? 

One plan .. on 

Several plans 11 


By an almost 3-to-1 majority, ship- 
pers responding to month’s Poll 
said they would like to see railroads 
ry to work out a single comprehen- 
sive plan for piggyback carriage of 
truck trailers, in lieu of the variety of 
plans under which that service is now 
provided. Some however, 
were qualified by statements to the 
general effect that a single plan, though 
desirable in theory, might prove im- 
possible in practice 

The strongest appeal of some single 
plan lies in what P. J. Berst, traffic 
manager, Continental Rubber Works, 
Erie, Pa., tersely describes as “simpli- 
fication.” Others express the same basic 
thought in different words. 

O. G. Wagner, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Colonial Sugars Co., New York, 


inswers, 


*A few railroads also offer what is designated 
as Plan Vi—movement in railroad trailers of less- 
carload freight 
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thinks it would lead to simpler rates 
and tariffs. R. L. Henderson, traffic 
manager, Simoniz Co., Chicago, feels 
it would be “less complicated and less 
technical, and provide broader serv- 
ice.” H. H. Kohn, traffic manager, Lin- 
wood Stone Products Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, believes one plan “would reduce 
confusion and misunderstanding in a 
new and growing transportation idea 
. . . Too many plans in years to come 
will result in as much confusion as we 
now have with freight rates and tar- 
iffs.” And C. H. Schmidt, GTM, Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp, Indianapolis, suggests 
that a single plan would “greatly sim- 
plify” the present “confusing” set-up. 

“Simplicity,” adds A. S. Daviau, 
traffic manager, Mennen Co., Morris- 
town, N. J., would lead to better un- 
derstanding and thus “reduce the ten- 
dency to misuse—from the legal stand- 
point—the various existing plans.” 

Simplification, other respondents 
point out, might induce more shippers 
to use the service. “Multiple plans 
are hard to explain to the smaller 
shipper,” says R. M. Stadick, general 
traffic manager, Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Cleveland. “One plan,” he 
adds, “could be easily handled by all 
shippers, large or small.” In the same 
vein, K. L. Sodergren, GTM, Gustin 
Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., points out that shippers 
could “select the type of piggyback 
service they need without the difficulty 
experienced today due to its confused 
state and lack of coordination.” 


Carriers as well as shippers would 
benefit from greater uniformity, in the 
opinion of a number of western re- 
spondents. The point gets special em- 
phasis from W. G. Koplin, traffic man- 
ager of the Salt Lake Hardware Co., 
who thinks “consolidation of the five 
plans, with full participation by all 
tailroads, through service and rates, 
would be highly desirable.” 

H. G. Armstrong, assistant director 
of traffic, General Mills, Minneapolis, 
thinks a single plan would result in 
making more long-haul, joint-line serv- 
ice available. “Non-uniformity” be- 
tween carriers on present plans tends, 
he believes, “to discourage anything 
but single-line carriage.” 

As a possible added advantage of a 
single plan, Howard Pollen, traffic 
manager, P. Ballantine & Sons, New- 
ark, N. J., and R. L. Andreas, manag- 
er, traffic department, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, at Chicago, both see “less op- 
portunity for preferential treatment or 
discrimination.” 

Some exponents of the one-plan idea 
do, however, foresee some possible dis- 
advantages. “Claims,” says Mr. Wag- 
ner, “could become a problem if all 
freight moved on a flat cost per trail- 
er basis.” While uniformity between 
carriers would be advantageous, it 
might result in disregarding “particu- 
lar needs of certain industries,” says 
G. E. Roeder, TM, Portland (Ore.) 
Produce Merchants Association. And 
Mr. Armstrong feels a single plan 

(Continued on page 51) 


How ‘One-Plan' TOFC Might Work 


“Tariff rate should be based on 
the best ascertained cost plus a 
reasonable profit, and cover only 
the base service, with additional 
charges over the base rate to ap- 
ply if: a) carriers furnish cars; 
b) carriers furnish cars and trail- 
ers, with different rates for differ- 
ent types; c) carriers perform 
pick-up and/or delivery. In this 
fashion, one tariff could cover the 
base rate for the commodity, and 
user could add as much addition- 
al service as he needed, e.g., pick- 
up by carrier-owned tractor at or- 
igin, use of carrier flat car, deliv- 


ery and return to carrier by re- 
ceiver’s own tractor.”—A. C. Roy, 
director of traffic, Pennsylvania 
Glass Sand Corp., Pittsburgh. 


“It would be just like it is now. 
For every variation, there are dif- 
ferent charges. On services in ef- 
fect you now have one plan 
(TOFC) but with variations. In- 
stead of saying you have different 
charges for different services on 
TOFC transportation, it is called 
different plans..—D. C. Ward, 
traffic manager, Hoerner Boxes, 
Keokuk, lowa. 
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EVERY PIGGYBACK | 
A TOOL. LET’S| 


TOOL FOR G-85 HITCH 


Type: 
Simple hook attached to yard tractor 


Cost: 
$135— nothing else needed 


Tie-down-time: 
30 seconds per trailer 


Unloading time: 
20 seconds 


Operator: 
One man (from inside the tractor cab) 


Tie-down principle: 

Driver backs trailer into position and releases 
hook. Hook engages hitch and pulls it into position 
automatically. Tractor nudges trailer into lock 
position. Nothing else needed. 


Unloading principle: 
Driver backs tractor into position; couples air- 
lines, backs tractor to trailer—this automatically 
disengages and lowers hitch and engages trailer. 
He then drives off. Nothing else needed. 


Manual operation: 
If hook is not available, tie-down can be ac- 
complished manually in less than 9 minutes. . . 
unloading still only 20 seconds. 





PIGGY-BACK DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 






TRADE MARK 
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HITCH REQUIRES 
COMPARE... 


TOOL FOR OTHER HITCHES 


Pneumatic or electric plus hose or cable 


$375—$600 each plus air r cable and power 
Ipph at ents 
Tie-d« 
per traile nimum claimed 
Unload 
mum claimed 
Ope 


Minimum of two (mar r cab plus wrench 
ope 


Tie-dow! ple: 


Driver backs trailer int tion. Man climbs on 

car, adjusts trailer landing gear and bleeds brakes 

in rear of trai Chen he ns to front of trailer, 

engages wrench and ele hitch into position. 

Man mu gas rench, reposition it 
to ope ngpin lock. 


Unloading nciple: 
Yard man brings over and cable and oper- 
ates unlocking mechar repositions wrench 
to lower hitch and the 1ir valve on trailer 
brakes and climbs off th wrench. Driver 
backs tractor into posit ples airlines, builds 
up brake pressure on t 1 drives off. 


N\A. } 4 ° 

Manual! ition: 
If wrench motors burt eumatic lines freeze 
or power tie-dow s about 30 minutes 
manually nanual u ng takes 30 minutes 
as well 





TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES... 


Rides on the latest! 











-Back Flat Cars 
truck development! 


Special ASF Ride Control Trucks assure best ride for 
goods in trailers aboard the new 
PULLMAN-STANDARD LO-DEK* FLAT CARS. 





Development of this novel car by Pullman- 
Standard was greatly facilitated through the co- 
operation of ASF specialists in the development 
of the truck while Pullman-Standard engineers 
concentrated on the car structure. The truck so 
developed is a low profile variant of the one that 
made modern high speed freight service possible, 
the ASF Ride Control Truck. 

A host of outstanding advances in railroad 
equipment owe their existence to ASF research 





This illustration shows the Lo-Dek Car in compari- 
son with the dotted outline of a standard 85 foot car 
» height reduction of 10 inches. This substantial 





























eS - 


and engineering. Included are scores of modern 
improvements in trucks, brakes, couplers, and 
other railroad running gear components. Many 
of these “‘better ways,” like the new low-profile 
ASF truck, were developed to order for projects 
which would not have been feasible without them. 

In fact, the specialized research and engineer- 
ing facilities which serve ASF so well are always 
available to help our customers solve their prob- 
lems. Write direct for further information. 





difference should aid materially in overcoming low 
clearance limits which have handicapped or pre- 
vented Piggy-Back development in some areas. 
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Co., lid., Aontrecl 1, Quebec 
ional, S. A., Chicago 
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SOLID PIGGYBACK 


lrailer-on- 
without much 
brightest spot in the railroads’ 
1960 traffic picture 


I railers 


> The Story at a Glance 
flat car Operations weré 
doubt, the 
handled, and revenues re- 
soared to new 
because of the dramatic 
new-automobile _ traffic. 
here were multiplying indications that 
still further gains are in prospect, either 
from breakthroughs into handling other 
types of traffic still new to piggyback, 
or from 


ceived for hauling them 


peaks 


partly 


upsurge in 


increased emphasis on moving 


wheel-less containers as well as con- 
ventional trailers. 
Admittedly, 


tions rem 


some unresolved 


ques- 
ain. But railroad men in gen- 
eral are modestly optimistic in their 

rOFC will continue to be 
more important contributor 
to taiiic and earnings 


feeling that 


a steat 


m) were 


: growth of 
rt. which 


rRAINS, like this on the FEC, will become more common as traffic grows. 


TOFC T 


raffic, Revenues Reac 


since its inception in early 1959, has 
returned to railroads in every part of 
the country traffic they had all but lost 
to highway and water carriers; 

® Completion of piggyback’s national 
geographic coverage, by entrance into 
the field of the giant Southern system; 

® Increased use of overhead cranes 
for side loading and unloading of trail- 
ers or containers from any point in a 
train; and 

® Modest progress in transport of 
wheel-less containers. 

Behind the year’s satisfactory figures, 
however, some potentially nagging ques- 
tions were beginning to take form. 
Among them: 

Is TOFC contributing as much to 
railroad net income as it is to railroad 
tonnage? 

Is further development of the popular 
ind fast-growing Plan III going to be 
hampered by regulatory action? 

Does the most promising future lie 
in continued transport of wheeled trail- 
ers—or should emphasis be shifted to 
movement of wheel-less containers? 
Are containers, in other words, a po- 
tential ally of, competitor of, or sub- 
stitute for, conventional trailers? 


Those questions are not being ig- 
nored, but it will take time to produce 
some definitive answers. Meanwhile, 
railroad men in general appear to be 
well pleased with what piggyback is 
currently doing for the industry. There 
is conviction that TOFC has returned to 
the rails a lot of traffic which had been 
temporarily lost, and is holding on the 
rails a lot more which would have 
been lost without piggyback. 

Here’s what the figures show: 

@ In the first 44 weeks of 1960, 
through Nov. 5, railroads loaded 473,- 
892 cars with highway trailers, Flexi- 
Vans or other truck-type containers, 
and bi- and tri-level auto racks—which 
the Association of American Railroads 
reports as piggyback loads. Auto trans- 
port accounted for a substantial part 
of the over-all increase. 

® This 473,892 44-week figure was 
an increase of 120,999 cars, or 34.29%, 
over the 352,893 TOFC cars loaded in 
the comparable weeks of 1959. Pro- 
jected for the full year, it would indi- 
cate total 1960 loadings between 550,- 
000 and 560,000 cars, against 415,156 
in 1959, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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HEAVY MOVEMENT OF NEW AUTOMOBILES helped 

1960 set new records for TOFC traffic and revenues. Autos 

were moved in conventional trailers (left) and special 

newly-developed rack cars (above). The latter are still 

considered, by the AAR, as piggyback loads, but subject 
under study. 


4 ONE OF the year’s technical developments was increased 
reliance on overhead straddle cranes, of the Travelift 
type, to replace circus loading of piggyback cars. C&NW 
went so far as to handle auto trailers this way. Such 
cranes can also handle wheel-less containers—if the 
need arises. 
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Gold Medal 
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sT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
s & Western Carouna Raitway COMPANY > 
f ITS OUTSTANDING SAFETY RECORD 
THE YEAR 1959 AMONG 
SS A RAILROADS 


Fast attention to shipping needs, special 
cars and trailer train flexibility are just 
part of Coast Line’s services to shippers— 
there’s also the extra safety that has 
earned railroading’s highest honor 

for the second time in the last five years. 


We’re happy to offer to all shippers this 
same kind of safe, efficient transportation. 
And we’re always ready to demonstrate 

what Coast Line care can mean to you. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


..serving the RAILROAD 
utheast Coastal 6 
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TOFC TRAFFIC, REVENUES REACH NEW HIGHS (Continued from page 23) 


It is more difficult 
forecast, the number of trailers han- 
dled. On the one ha the growing 
proportion of long -trailer cars in 
the piggyback fleet would indicate that 
trailers handled should have shown a 
than number of 

| 


with a_ probable 


to determine, or 


larger increase cars 
loaded, 
about 1.5 trailers per car 
in 1959. On the other hand, inclusion 
in TOFC figures of auto racks—which 
are not trailers in the ordinary sense 
might well produce contrary result. 
It seems safe to assume, however, that 
the number of straight trailers hauled 
in 1960 will exceed 800,000—probably 
by a wide margin—compared with 
around 580,000 last year 

In percentage terms, the 44-week in- 
crease in piggyback carloadings be- 
tween 1959 and 1960 was only about 
two-thirds the rate rowth recorded 
between corresponding periods of 1958 
and 1959. The that 1960 
gains had to be measured against 1959's 
larger base. (Percentage growth may 
in fact, be expected show a similar 
declining trend in the future.) 

Significantly, however, the number of 
individual piggyback cars loaded show- 
ed almost exactly the same unit in- 
crease between 1959 and 1960 as it did 
between 1958 and 1959 

Significantly, too 
being scored in a yea 
ings of all freight have 
no increase at all; those in 


average of 
against 1.4 


reason iS 


are 
when total load- 
shown virtually 
1959 were 
registered against the background of a 
small upswing in all loadings. Without 
piggyback, in othe total 1960 
carloadings would undoubtedly have 
been substantially smaller than in 1959; 
1959's total, without piggyback, would 
still have been a little bigger than 1958's 

With exceptions, railroad men 
appear that 75% or 
more of all piggyback traffic is “recap- 
tured” business, i.c., business which had 
been moving by highway prior to the 
advent of TOFC service. This “recap- 
ture” figure on individual railroads runs 
as high as 90%; the lowest estimate un- 
Railway Age editor in a 
field was 50%. 
Moreover, railroaders say emphatically, 
the “25, 10 or 50%” of TOFC busi- 
ness which may been diverted 
from former rail box-car movement is 
traffic which was subject to truck diver- 
sion, and which the rails might have 
lost, sooner or later, without piggyback. 

Equally encouraging, revenue from 
TOFC service appears to be increasing 
at a somewhat faster rate than the num- 
ber of cars loaded, or number of trail- 
ers handled. While no definitive figures 
are available, 24 out of 36 railroads 


960’s gains 


vords, 


rare 


firmly convinced 


covered by a 


series of interviews 


have 
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replying to a special Railway Age ques- 
tionnaire reported the following com- 
bined totals for the first six months of 
this year and last: 

% Increase 


1960 over 
1959 


Jan.-June Jan.-June 

960 1959 

Trailers 
handled 

Revenue 
received 


361,226 245,539 44.66 


$41,931,931 $25,561,625 64.17 


Traffic and revenue growth has not 
been uniform between railroads. At 
least two of the smaller piggyback 
carriers, in fact, handled fewer trailers 
or collected less TOFC revenue in the 
first half of 1960 than in the compara- 
ble period of 1959. On the other hand, 
at least six roads reported increases of 
more than 100% in trailers or revenues 
or both, and four others did nearly as 
well. 

The Wabash leads in percentage of 
gross freight revenue derived from pig- 
gyback; its figure is 7%. From that 
maximum, percentages run down al- 
most to zero. The most common figure 
cited by railroads is between 1.5 and 
2.5%. 

To produce the piggyback carload- 
ings and revenues thus analyzed, rail- 
roads handle (or are gunning for) just 
about any commodity that can be stow- 
ed in or on a trailer. A partial list— 
and it is only partial—includes such 
items as household appliances, chemi- 
cals, automobiles and automobile parts, 
fresh fruits, fresh meats and poultry, 
fresh vegetables, frozen foods, canned 
goods, glassware, iron and steel articles 
and manufactured products generally. 

To accommodate such freight, the 
railroads answering Railway Age’s in- 
quiry own or lease approximately 12,- 
000 specially-equipped flat cars, and 
some 11,500 trailers, including about 
8,000 closed trailers, 1,300 flat beds, 
more than 1,000 open tops, and better 
than 1,100 refrigerated units. They have 
on order or plan to buy or lease close 
to 1,200 additional trailers. 

Those figures, of course, don’t tell the 
whole equipment story, because they 
don’t cover all railroads; because some 
piggyback cars are owned or leased by 
shippers (particularly freight forward- 
ers); and because a substantial number 
of trailers are owned either by shippers 


or by truck lines participating in Plans 
I and V. 

To handle TOFC traffic, railroads 
provide five generally recognized 
“plans”’—with many carriers offering 
more than one, and some doing busi- 
ness under all five. These plans, and 
the number of responding roads parti- 
cipating in each, are: 

Plan I (26 roads)—Rail transport 
of motor common carrier trailers. 

Plan II (39 roads)—Rail transport 
of rail trailers. 

Plan III (39 roads)—Rail transport 
of shipper trailers. 

Plan IV (28 roads)—Rail transport 
of shipper trailers on shipper cars. 

Plan V (24 roads)—Rail transport 
of motor common carrier truck or rail 
trailers, under joint rail-truck rates. 

A few railroads, notably the Great 
Northern, Union Pacific and New York 
Central, also offer what is sometimes 
described as Plan VI, i.e., use of rail 
trailers to handle less-carload freight in 
TOFC service in lieu of box cars in 
regular service. A typical operation of 
this type is the UP’s overnight service 
between Los Angeles and Las Vegas, 
in which 20-ft trailers, loaded in desti- 
nation delivery-route order, are han- 
dled three to a flat car and moved be- 
tween the two terminals in better-than- 
highway time. Current traffic is averag- 
ing about 18 trailers, or six carloads, 
per night. The GN has much the same 
set-up between the Twin Cities and 
such overnight destinations as Fargo, 
N.D. 

It’s comparatively easy, in any gather- 
ing of railroad men or shippers, to 
start an argument on the relative values 
of the various plans—particularly as be- 
tween I and IIl—but probably, as a 
southwestern traffic executive wrote 
Railway Age: “Each has its own merits 
and is advantageous to certain shippers 
based upon their individual require- 
ments.” 

The relative positions of the five 
general plans are indicated in the ac- 
companying table, which is based on 
replies from 24 railroads handling 48% 
of all reported trailer loadings and col- 
lecting 60% of all reported TOFC 
revenues. (Continued on page 26) 


TRAILERS HANDLED and REVENUES RECEIVED under different plans of piggyback 


— 


Number 


48,644 
91,713 
23,104 
18,592 
13,965 


TRAILERS 
—_———$ A 


REVENUES 


Amount 


$ 4,715,754 15.7 
46.9 16,603,636 55.3 
11.8 2,190,899 7.3 
9.6 2,784,532 9.2 
6.8 3,752,100 12.5 


ey es 
% of Total % of Total 


24.9 





Totals 196,018 


100.0 $30,046,921 100.0 
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REVENUES REACH NEW 


mathematical fact, already mentioned, 
that each year’s advance will have to 
be calculated against a progressively 
larger base. 

It may also be due, however, to the 
fact that much of the easy-to-get TOFC 
business has already been won. Fur- 
ther gains will be, according to one 
TOFC salesman, “like pulling teeth.” 

Any spectacular near-future spurts 
in piggyback traffic seem likely to come 
from one (or a combination) of the 
following factors: 

1) A marked upswing in general 
business, and, thus, in total traffic mov- 
ing. 

2) Attraction of substantial piggy- 
back traffic by major railroads which 
have only recently gotten into the op- 
eration, notably, of course, the Coast 
Line and the Southern. 

3) A “breakthrough” into piggyback 
movement of commodities not presently 
handled in heavy volume. Most likely 
candidates for such a breakthrough, as 
of now, appear to be chemicals and/or 
petroleum products in tank-trailers; 
and packing house products in re- 
frigerated trailers. There are no insur- 
mountable physical obstacles to the 
handling of any of those items; much of 
the necessary groundwork has already 
been laid. All the items are high on the 
“target list” of many railroads. And a 
sudden swing to piggyback by any one 
of them could easily provide the same 
sort of “shot in the arm” growth impe- 
tus given by the prairie-fire spread of 
new-auto TOFC last year and this— 
though there is some feeling that pig- 
gybacking of meat would drain off 
about as much traffic from freight cars 
as from trucks. 

Another factor which could con- 
ceivably affect future growth (perhaps 
adversely so far as number of trailers is 


CL in 20-ft trailers, loaded in delivery-route order— 
| roads, including the UP and the GN. 


IGHS (Continued from page 25) 


concerned) is a reflection of the first 
question listed at the beginning of this 
article: How much is piggyback ton- 
nage actually contributing to net rev- 
nue? 

Most railroad men seem to feel that 
the service, over-all, is a paying prop- 
Osition, but there are some _ spotty 
doubts. One railroad, for example, said 
of a specific operation: “Volume is 
good, but expenses are high, so we're 
not really making very much net.” An- 
other railroad’s piggyback operating 
chief expressed to Railway Age the 
opinion that his company might make 
10 to 20% more money with 10 to 
20% less TOFC traffic—provided, of 
course, it could select the business to 
be sloughed off. “There’s no merit,” 
another man said, “in handling bodies 
—unless they ring the cash register.” 

The doubts, as yet, aren’t necessarily 
widespread, but they are beginning to 
show up—and they may result in some 
searching looks at piggyback charges 
and at the type of traffic being solicited. 


What About ill, 1V? 


No one, as yet, seems to be greatly 
concerned over the possible effect of 
Examiner G. A. Dahan’s report—ad- 
verse to Plans II] and IV—in ICC 
Docket 32533 (RA, Aug. 22, p. 9). 
That reflects the fact that the Com- 
mission has still to pass on the ex- 
aminer’s proposals. It’s also partly be- 
cause the adverse Dahan report is 
somewhat balanced by a favorable re- 
port from Examiner L. B. Dunn in an- 
other Plan III case, ICC Docket 33021 
(RA, July 25, p. 14). But the lack of 
concern seems to stem mostly from the 
fact that nearly everyone apparently 
expects the case to go from the Com- 
mission to the courts, and possibly right 
up to the Supreme Court. 

“The railroads,” one man put it, 
“have too much at stake to accept as 
final an adverse ruling from any lesser 
tribunal. I suspect the truckers feel the 
same way. That means any final deci- 
sion is probably five to 10 years away. 
In that time, a lot of things can hap- 
pen.” 

So, though the Dahan report is a 
cloud on the horizon, nobody’s run- 
ning for the storm cellars. Railroads are 
continuing to offer Plans III and IV— 
and, what’s more, expecting Plan III, 
as already stated, to outstrip the others 
in comparative growth. 

That leaves unanswered what may 
be the biggest question of all: Are 
wheeled trailers, or wheel-less contain- 
ers, the piggyback vehicles of the fu- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WE REFER YOU TO 


Rock Island, Santa Fe, Quanah, Wabash, 
L&N, Florida East Coast, Frisco, Illinois 
Central, T& P, Chicago North Western, 
and Seaboard Air Line Railroads with in- 
stallations in Missouri, Texas, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Michigan, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Kansas, Colorado, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Florida, Indiana, Alabama, New Mexico 
states. 


FIVE NEW MODELS 


are now offered to take care of heavy or 
light traffic with or without unloading 
docks, electric powered or manually oper- 
ated, priced low enough to justify the end 
of the line spots where traffic might be 
limited. 

Call collect and complete information on 
these machines will be furnished promptly. 


Pending 


For inforn on and bulletin write 


BUCK 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


720R ANDERSON FERRY ROAD CINCINNATI 38, OHIO 
Telephone: GRandview 1-8580 
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AUTOMOBILE MULTI-LEVEL 
LOADER & UNLOADER 








Model ULCR . . . sits on top of the rail and unloads from all decks 
from multi-level cars. 














Model LUL » « « unloads from the multi-level cars 
to the rail. 











Model ULPD . . . for unloading multi-level cars to short 
piggyback docks 














Model ULCDR . . . mounted on a railroad car, unloads from all decks of 
multi-level cars to a dock or to the ground at rail heights. 



























Today the ACF 85! Hitch Hiker flat car is rapidly 
becoming a standard for piggyback service. 
Based on ACF'’s understanding of their cus- 
tomer needs, this car andthe ACF Trailer Hitch 
were designed to provide all the qualities— 
lightweight, flexibility, cushioning — needed to 
increase piggyback traffic. B@ These products 


which are members of a complete ACF line 
of railroad car equipment are an example of 
ACF’s contribution to their customer needs. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCFf Industries, Inc., 750 Third Ave., N.¥.17, N.Y. 























CAR IS THE 


xs IruUInt 
AUR VE NiGL 
Accommo- 
sizes and types of trailers without 
attacnments r, with slight modi- 
ons, most types of farm and construc- 


jUIPmMment or Mm ir venicies 
F Trailer Hitches, 
indard equipment, reduce loading time 
»vide unrestricted erchange without 
il handling 
New lighter construc- 
n for higher payloads two 40' or three 
ailers up to 140,000 Ibs 
ACF Produc- 
sign methods cut initial cost and pro- 


substantial savings on maintenance. 


ono) 


NDUSTRY 


Proven for Speed, Safety and Cushion 
Power in over 13,000 PiggyBack Installa- 
ons, more ACF Trailer-Hitches are in serv- 
an all other tie-down methods com- 
Proof of a faster, surer attachment. 


One man, using only an air or elec- 
power wrench, does the work of two 
-e-man crews raising and locking the 


h in less than 3 minutes 


All operation is from the end...no 
need to get under the trailer .no chocks, 


chains or other loose parts to cause hazards 


Secure tie-down fully 
protects trailer and lading. 40,000 foot- 
pounds of c ushioning (morethan any stand- 
ird freight car) with a maximum horizontal 


travel of 2214 inches guard against impacts 





MEET THE 
FOLKS WHO 
SELL OUR 
SERVICE 


IN EL PASO 


OUR oh PASO TERRITORY encompasses one of the fastest-growing areas 
“ 1 — all of na and New Mexico, western Texas, and the states 
Mexico. Besides El Paso, principal cities are 

and Albuquerque, N. M. @ Increasingly popu- 

this land of healing sun also is attracting many 

known for its vast copper production, New Mex- 

lition, great quantities of manganese and fluor 

Mexico. From west Texas and southeastern New 

petroleum gas. @ This is a land of fine cotton, 

@ All of these products—and many more— 

r our rails, while industrial needs, such as pipe, 

@ for these opportunities to share in the 

area, we join Bob Eatman in an expression of 

friends there! @ J. W. SCOTT, Vice President— 


R. T. (BOB) EATMAN worked 12 years in Transportation department of 
P E| Paso before coming to KCS Lines as commercial agent there in 
Three years n y transport, attaining captaincy. Awarded 4 bat- 

7 grandchildren. 


OUR EL PASO AGENCY tS 
| lectric Bldg. 
M503 Elec ic Bidg 
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TOFC TRAFFIC, REVENUES REACH NEW HIGHS (Continued from page 26) 


ture? Are 
largely to conventior 
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field? 
As in 
arguments on both 
The wheeled tra 
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cept for 


railroa ght in 
TOF 
more active the 


sticking 
, or should 
container 
most big tions, there are 
readily avail- 
numbers (ex- 
occasion pot shortages). 
go anywhere, 
standard trac- 
gegyback flat car. 
equires no great 
so long as cars 
ire compatible, 
don’t fully standard- 
But t does require 
hauling wheels, \ means extra 
weight and hei; ch sometimes 
And the trail- 
verseas ship- 
up too much 


It is standardized. It 


by highway behind 
by rail on ar 


For TOF( 


investment 


tor; 
hand] 
by rail 
ind loading systen 
they need t y 


ized in rail 


ng Ciearance prot 


too good 


Are Containers Coming? 

Containers, wit! avoid 
big contain- 
special chas- 
special cars 
rail hauling. 
money— 
portant, require 
patibility if not 


stand ation. 


wheels, 
those problems. B st 
ers now availab] 
sis for highway 
ind transter dey 
Those cars and cost 
and, perhaps mo 
a high degree of 
of absolute 
now, s iship lines have 
containerization. 
to let someone 


1) two important 


Up to 
been the leaders 
Railroads have ten 
else carry the ball 
exceptions. One ¢ ‘tion is the New 
York Central’s Van system, 
which has been ex to some other 
and to overseas ship- 
lines. The ot s the Missouri 
Pacific-Texas & P ‘demountable 
body” container which was 
extended this year to the Baltimore & 
Ohio 

There are 
containerization 


railroads 


ping 


however, that 
be catching 
already 
tainers, and plan 
more. Another 
witness some 
toward rail con- 


indic 


railroads roads 


700 


on the 
own nearly 
to buy at least 
year could conceivably 
definite 
tainerization 
One 
Southern’s new “piggy 
parently leans mor 
of containers than of trailers (RA, Oct. 
10, p. 45). Another is the substantial 
number of side transfer devices—self- 
propelled cranes— installed by ail- 
roads in the past months. (These 
can side-lift between car and 
ground—but can also transfer 
containers.) A is the increasing 


pretty steps 
is that the 
back” system ap- 
toward handling 


straw in the wind 


trailers 
they 
third 
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availability of equipment suited to 
either trailer or container movement— 
General American’s G-85 flat car; cra- 
dle-equipped TTX cars, etc. A fourth 
is the sheer amount of work being 
done by highway and rail equipment 
manufacturers on the development of 
standard, compatible containers and 
transfer devices. And a fifth might be 
described as the feeling, already no- 
ticeable among shippers, that 
containers just have too many advan- 
tages to be indefinitely ignored 

These advantages, some _ people 
think, could help the railroads in the 
rate field, by permitting them to es- 
tablish tariffs based on equipment 
which would combine the carrying ca- 
pacity of a box car with the flexibility 
of a truck. Others think containers 
have operating advantages. As an ex- 
ample, F. S. Macomber, a Chicago 
management consultant, declared a few 
weeks go that a train of 40 container 
cars would save 500 tons in tare weight 
over a comparable train of trailer-car- 
rying cars—partly from use of lighter 
cars; partly from elimination of trailer 
wheels. 

Arguments are legion on both sides. 
For the foreseeable future, at least, 
the probable result will be a compro- 
mise, with straight piggybacking con- 
tinuing, but with containers becoming 


some 





more and more important. To quote 
J. W. Scott, vice president—traffic, of 
the Kansas City Southern: “It is not 
felt that containerization will replace 
piggybacking, but rather that the two 
will operate side by side.” 

Before even that result can be 
achieved on any large scale, however, 
there’s one question, as sticky as any 
technical problem, that has to be an- 
swered: Who’s going to own the con- 
tainers? 

Of railroads answering Railway 
Age’s piggyback questionnaire, only 11 
say rail carriers will own the contain- 
er units; six predict ownership will be 
lodged in car pools, like those of pri- 
vate car lines, and 20 in pools or pri- 
vate shippers. But out of 54 leading 
industrial traffic managers answering 
an earlier Railway Age survey (RA, 
July 25, p. 19) only three thought con- 
tainers should be owned by shippers. 
Only eight would have pooling or 
leasing agencies get into the act, and 
43 thought the ownership burden 
should rest ow the carriers. ° 

In view of these opposite attitudes, it 
seems obvious that there must be 
some practical compromise on the 
ownership question before containers 
can make much progress—regardless 
of how much technical development 
there may be in the field. 


i 


i 


FLEXI-VAN—the NYC’s own version of piggyback—grew at about same pace 
as its wheeled trailer counterpart. Some see it as “containerization.” 
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more turbos 
more turbo-charged diesels 


PuUring? L960 


5s were 


incing 


; the W 


“ific, als 


ecs MM) ht 


Che proof is i 


lozens more of these big power 
delivered onto Union Pacific, 


pace of today’s shipping 


1e fleet has increased. The long 
tern plains is ideal for th 


running fast, continuously. 


harged diesels, adding still 
modern diesel fleet of Union 
rolled onto our rails this year. 


locomotives team up to pull 


the pulling. Around the clock 


and seven days a week, fast freight trains 
keep running on dependable Union Pacific 
schedules. 
Let us take your freight along. 
Whenever you ship 
in or through the West... 


de Specific nIOn 
Ship 


Mific 


RAILROAD 
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faster, 
easier 
rhatcimaWeestareyel 


are only two 
reasons why 
FAIR 

is the 
world’s 
largest 
selling 

rail anchor 


® 
Ow Lad Freasscs MEANS FASTER, EASIER INSTALLATION 


ication — every- = Once you see the heavy-duty, one-piece construction 


OVERDRIVE-STOP 
\essures proper ap- 


tifye. Custom man- of FAIR rail anchors, you’ll know why installation is 
ulejured to fit all 


typetel rail regerd- : fast and easy — manually or by machine. The T-POWER 

condition. / st ‘king-face makes fast application sure and easy. The 
STRIKINOACE pro- : exclus_/e overdrive-stop assures a perfect grip every time. 
ides o petfect tar- , Result: Faster application—Greater Protection—Lower Costs. 


There are many more reasons why FaiR is the world’s largest 
selling rail anchor. Ask one of our men to give you the T-powerful 


story or write for a complete bulletin. THE P _& M.Co- 
—— _— a 


Division of Poor and Company 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK + DENVER + ST. LOUIS + BOSTOM 
ST. PAUL + WASHINGTON + SAN FRANCISCO + MEXICO CITE 


IMPROVED MAX BAF ait ancuogo 


MEMBER 
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Look who’s backing 
the man who 


ROBERT N. WOODALL 
Vice President Traffic 
Roonoke, Virginia 
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Yo al N&W freight traffic man has a lot to offer, these 


days, in both service and rates. And no wonder! Behind 
him, there are two teams of skilled traffic executives, one 
specializing in service, the other in rates — and both solidly 


qualified by years of transportation experience. 


These men know their business. . . and your business. Whether 
it's a question of rates, schedules, equipment or policy, they'll 
go as far as possible to win or keep you as a customer. So 
remember when you call in your local ‘Mr. N&W”" for 
information or assistance, you're calling upon one of the top 
transportation teams in the nation! 
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N. R. LEHMANN 


. CHARLES H, PERNTER 
Assistant Vice President Traffic Gene 


ral Freight Traffic 
Roanoke, Virginia 


‘ ‘< cara . ; 5 ‘ i —— 
\ ; , 
AD 
JOHN R. McMICHAEL 
Assistont Fre; 


J. 
Ght Traffic Manager Assistant Fr 


RICHARD H, LIGON 
Manager Freight Treffic Monager 
Roanoke, Virginia eanoke, Virginia 











FRANK SMITH RICHARD 8. PLEASANTS 
eight Traffic Manager Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
Roanoke, Virginia Roa 


oanoke, Virginia 


noke, Virginia 
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Invest In Yourself 


For Permanent Dividends 


Books by Experts to Help You Increase Your Income — 


ACCOUNTING 
F 


1 ACCOUNTING FOR MANAGE- 

MENT CONTROL. W. H. Childs. 
For the man who is not an accountant 
but must have a good knowledge of 
the process. This new book (pub- 
lished May 1960) emphasizes the un- 
derstanding rather than the doing, 
stresses the internal or managerial 
f of accounting rather than 


nal or public function. 727 


ADMINISTRATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


? FUNDAMENTALS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL MANAGEMENT. John G. 
Glove f 


or wa 


For the man who’s moving up, 
this book presents the 
guiding principles of sound business 
management practice and techniques 
veloping managerial leadership. 
sections on such recent de- 
velopments as automation and linear 
programming. Clearly written in easy- 
} 406 pp. 


ts to 


to-understand language 


DEVELOPMENT 
INDUSTRIES 
id Rudolph | 


OF AMERI- 
John G. 
Lagai. A com- 
rvey of the role of industry in 
nomic growth of the U.S. Thirty- 

r industries (including rail- 
shipbuilding, 
energy, etc.) are 
pioneers, sales, lo- 


etc. 768 pp. 


TRANSPORTATION 


4 FUNDAMENTALS OF TRANSPOR- 

TATION. W. L. Grossman. An up- 
to-date introduction to the entire trans- 
portation field, its history, economics, 
physical basis, equipment, role of gov- 
2rnment, rates and charges, regula- 
tory agencies, transportation alterna- 
tive, industrial traffic management. 
300 pp. $5.50. 


ling automobile, 
phone, atomic 
ed, history 
earnings, future 


err 


—Advance Your Career —Secure Your Future 


5 PRINCIPLES OF OCEAN TRANS- 

PORTATION. V. Metcalfe. Sur- 
veys the business of ocean transpor- 
tation, documents, terminal operation, 
cargoes, freight rates, insurance, ad- 
miralty law, chartering, world fleets 
and ports, U.S. Merchant Marine, etc. 
250 pp. $5.50 





5 INVESTMENTS. Douglas H. 

Bellemore. New second edi- 
tion is practically an encyclo- 
pedia of the subject. Explains 
the mechanics of the market and 
provides sound, tested tech- 
niques of security analysis in- 
valuable for every investor. 906 
pp. $10 


SECURITY ANALYSIS. 

Douglas H. Bellemore. A 
guide to the understanding of 
financial statements for investors 
and security analysts. Items in 
the balance sheet and income 
statement are explained and re- 
viewed in detail. 206 pp. $5 











WORLD ATLAS. John Bartholo- 

mew. An_ up-to-date,  sturdily 
bound world atlas for office use with 
political maps of the nations plus 
thirty pages of maps illustrating cli- 
mate, population distribution, ship- 
ping routes, etc. 112 pp. $2.75 


RAILROADING 


RIGHTS OF TRAINS. Peter Jos- 

serand. Analyzes the Standard 
Code of Operating Rules of the AAR. 
Explains and illustrates train rules, 
train orders and transportation prob- 
lems of the operating department. 
459 pp. $6 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING, 
1 14th edition. The standard bio- 
graphical reference in the railroad in- 
dustry. Includes 1960 supplement. 
703 pp. $18 


RAILROAD OPERATION AND 
1 RAILWAY SIGNALING. E. J. 
Phillips, Jr. Provides the precise “why” 
ond “how” of hundreds of important 
operating questions. An essential ref- 
erence for the desk of every signaling 
communications engineer, signal sup- 
pliers, etc. 214 pp. $2.75 


DIESEL-ELECTRICS .. . HOW TO 
1 KEEP ‘EM ROLLING. Explains the 
electrical fundamentals of all makes, 
all types of diesel-electric locomo- 
tives in plain, non-technical language. 
139 pp. $2.50 


FOR YOUR COPIES—MAIL THE COUPON 


——— I 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 enclose herewith my remittance in the amount of $......... 
order, | understand that if | am not completely satisfied with the book or books purchased, 
| m:zy return sams, postpaid, within ten days of receipt for full refund. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., R.A. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send the books with numbers circled below: 


7 8 9 10 iB 12 


, by ( check [] money 
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BARBER 


STABILIZED 
TRUCKS 


over the miles, over the years— 
design that conquers distance 


Barber stabilized trucks are designed to give hundreds of 
thousands of miles of dependable operation even under the worst 
possible handling and travel conditions. Friction shoes, wear 
plates, springs are all built to take this mileage with ease while 
protecting the frame and bolster. 

You can service Barber trucks many times faster—with result- 
ing maintenance savings. Compare and you'll find first costs give 
you a decided advantage, too! 


and center sili Cushion Tubes 


Standard @) ===: 
BARBER Stabilized Trucks 


CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois + Canada: Consolidated Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 2 





Why GSC Turns to Piggyback 


Think of a 
such Steel Cast- 
»u think of a pretty consistent 
bulky prod- 
ucts going out via gondola, standard or 
special flat car. It’s a generally accurate, 
but incomplete, picture—because Gen- 
Steel is turning increasingly to 
piggyback loads to keep its shipments 
on the 


> The Story at a Glance: 


company as General 
ings and \ 


shipping pattern—heavy, 


eral 


rails 


Today, 
Kranz 


Traffic 
about 


Manager Roy H. 
10% of GSC’s out- 
bound traffic moving in piggyback serv- 
ice. He’s confident that TOFC can 
many of his company’s future 
that General 
piggyback will show 


has 


solve 

shipping problems—and 

Steel's use of 
steady increases, 

standing “ship 

Steel Castings 

yack is the 

deliveries 

of trans- 


set up six 
re coming. 
yack «from 
cago, Ind.; 
ly, N.Y.: 
ym Avon- 
St. Louis 
trom Avon- 


Roy Kranz. 
t GSC for 
l pigov- 


pis 


an 
has been 
xtent that 
for lifting 
ynsiderably 


being reg- 


ider “plan” 
ite proposi- 
in rate on 
ad shipments vs. piggy- 
But GS¢ s customers 
nces b ym a weight 


basis—carload minima are 40,000 Ib, 
TOFC are usually 20,000. 

And a major advantage of the piggy- 
back operation has been in the time 
saved on delivery. Shipments of cast- 
ings for army tanks to East Chicago, 
for example, invariably get first-morn- 
ing delivery. Shipments via Flexi-Van 
service, New York Central from East 
St. Louis to Schenectady, have been ar- 
riving regularly the second morning. It’s 
a type of service that produces wires 
like this one to Mr. Kranz from T. A. 
Wildman, expediter for Alco Products 
at Schenectady: “Flexi-Van, P.L.E. 
413, delivered to us 8 a.m., as scheduled 
[Second morning out of St. Louis]. 
Everyone happy. Thanks for your co- 
operation.” 

Piggyback, however, isn’t without its 
problems—principal among them the 
matter of load size. Railroad passenger 
car castings with integral end sills and 
body bolsters, for. example, exceed 
[highway] lateral maximum-size stand- 
ards when loaded on flat-bed truck 
trailers. Special permission must be 
obtained from municipalities and, in 
many cases, from states in order to 
move such shipments over the road. 


Police Escort Needed 


With loads of these castings going 
out via TOFC, General Steel had to 
obtain municipal permission—and a 
police escort—to get the shipment from 
its Granite City plant to Madison, IIl., 
for loading onto piggyback flat cars. 
The excess width of the shipment: six 
to eight inches. The distance involved: 
just one mile. Still, Mr. Kranz points 
out, that’s much simpler than securing 
special permission from a host of muni- 
cipalities and states, as would be re- 
quired if GSC were forced, in order to 
meet delivery requirements, to ship all- 
highway. 


With service the main factor and 


Roy H. Kranz is a 40-year veteran in industrial 


traffic 


—20 years as traffic manager with Nesco Com- 


pany and 20 years with General Steel Castings. In 
his two decades at GSC, he’s seen it turn from a 
rail-oriented industry to a well diversified company, 


still with a big stake in 


the railroad business—a 


stake bolstered earlier this year with General Steel’s 


purchase of St 


Louis Car Company. He’s active in 


local traffic organizations, as a member and former 


director of the St 
of Delta Nu 
Louis chapter. 


Louis 


lraffic Club and a member 
Alpha transportation fraternity, St. 


rates equal (or in some cases better) by 
piggyback, GSC has one major field 
left to conquer in its efforts to develop 
more efficient shipping operations: the 
determination of the most acceptable, 
efficient and safe loading patterns for 
shipments of castings. 


Success Based on Cooperation 


So far, this type of loading has been 
handled satisfactorily by the Granite 
City plant’s carpenters and shipping 
department. With the cooperation of 
railroad representatives, they draw on 
the AAR Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Section for help and ideas 
in blocking and bulkheading extremely 
heavy shipments. Currently, the only 
product class exempt from _ loading- 
pattern experiments is GSC’s castings 
for army tanks, which are loaded on 
flat-bed trailers and chained down. No 
blocking is necessary, except for bal- 
ance blocks at one end. 

With most other TOFC shipments, 
however, GSC puts as many as three 
carpenters to work on blocking. A load 
of railway car or locomotive truck 
frames (two six-wheel or four-wheel 
units), for example, gets secure block- 
ing with heavy oak timbers, staybolts 
and heavy timber shims holding the 
units firm. 

Actually, almost every piggyback 
trailer load has presented a new prob- 
lem—but solutions are being found 
and each succeeding shipment has been 
an improvement over the one before. 
There are problems involving blocking, 
shoring, load placement, scientific cal- 
culation of balance of large castings— 
and all lend themselves to a continuous 
flow of new ideas, new systems, new 
patterns. 

Cooperation has been the key to 
success. Mr. Kranz doesn’t have direct 
authority to supervise loading crews, 
but traffic department and crews main- 
tain a close working relationship. And 
as shipping problems are solved and 
new patterns developed, benefits spill 
over into other GSC departments. The 
swing to piggyback and its service ad- 
vantages, for example, has given the 
sales department a new weapon. Rail- 
road performance on TOFC shipments 
has been excellent—so sales, without 
hesitation, can promise fast, on-time 
delivery of any product lending itself 
to piggyback movement. 

(In 20 years with General Steel and 
20 years before that in the traffic de- 
partment of Nesco Company, Mr. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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” DORSES Of 


MEANS 
(Ss—S) 


miles of faithful service under the 
onditions establish two Dorsey mod- 
els as ideal answers to the primary requirements 
for profitable piggyback trailer operation—rugged- 
ness, payload capacity and economy. 

The operating records of hundreds of present own- 
ers prove that dependability is beyond question with 


Millions of tor 
most strenuous < 


BETTER piaeYEncx Service 


either the Dorsey Champion or the lower-priced 
Dorsey Atlas. This means a tremendous saving in 
time and money to executives approaching the prob- 
lem of specifying piggyback equipment: the basic de- 
sign work has already been accomplished and only 
details remain. And Dorsey Special Products Division 
engineers are at your service for this 


purpose. 


CHAMPION—Stressed skin and tu- 
bular steel X-bracing are combined 
in this exclusive Dorsey design to 
make this popular model the indus- 
try’s toughest lightweight medium- 
priced trailer. Aluminum sheets and 


structural components are optional. 


ATLAS—Drivmatic 
riveting adapted by Dorsey 


machine 


from the aircraft industry 

is the secret of the unusual This rugged upper fifth wheel is just one of the many design 
features that make Dorsey Trailers noted for outstanding 
dependability. The pickup plate spans the width of the 
trailer and turns up 4” at the outer edge to form a struc- 
tural reinforcement. 





strength of the Atlas’ true 
monocoque structure. Driv- 
matic-riveted joints are 


40% 


nary riveting, 


stronger than ordi- 


Let our engineers help you “tailor your trailers” 
any piggyback requirements. 


to meet 


Address: 

Special Products Division 
DORSEY TRAILERS 
y ELBA, ALABAMA 


A Subsidiary of The Dorsey Corporation 


ORSEV 


TRAILERS 
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S.P’S FREEWAY FOR FREIGHT 


f 725 freight trains roll 

14,900-mile rail network. 
of nearly 300,000 tons 

1 industry. 

ents moving smoothly, at 

her, S. P. maintains hun- 

nals (56 with piggyback 
centers; a fleet of more 


than 80,000 rail cars; more than 2,000 diesel loco- 
motives; and an advanced system of communica- 
tions that includes the country’s largest private 
direct-dial telephone network. 

Southern Pacific’s freeway for freight serves 
more communities direct in the West and South- 
west than any other transportation system. For 
your next shipment, why not call S. P. first? 


). Southern Pacific 


Serving the Golden Empire with 


TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK + PIPELINES 





THERE’S NO ROOM 
FOR DOUBT NOW! 


6 
® 


POROSITE* 
FILTERS 


ARE PROVED:: 


SAVE @IL 
SAVE JIME 
SAVE KABOR 


WIX POROSITE Diesel Lubricating Oil 
Filters have proved themselves where proof 
is conclusive . . . on the job. The principle 
of filtering Diesel lubricating oil through 
paper faced many who said it couldn’t be 
done. But WIX did it! WIX, who has pio- 
neered so many advances in Diesel Oil Fil- 
tration, now offers a development that 
SAVES A BIGGER DOLLAR WITH A 
BETTER PRODUCT. Yes, WIX answers 
high maintenance costs with Filters that 
Save Oil, Save Time and Save Money. 


Wix Corporation (industrial Division, Dept. RA 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Please send full information on WIX POROSITE 
Lube Oil Filters. 


Write 
for full 
particulars 


P Name 


WIX CORPORATION * GASTONIA, N.C. 


In Coneda: Wix Corperction Ltd., Toronto 
In New Zealand: Wix Corporetion New Zealand Ltd., Auckland 
SALES OFFICES: Jacksonville, Fila. « Atlanta, Ga. * New York, N.Y. © Chicago, 
ill. © St. Lewis, Mo. « St. Paul, Minn. « San Francisco, Cal 
WAREHOUSES: Gastonia, N.C. « New York, N.Y. © St. Louis, Mo. 
Des Maines, la. « Secramento, Cal 





Company 





Address 
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RANTES 





GANGWAY! 


Here comes a turnpike train! 





NO DOUBT you think those new multibillion dollar 
superhighways now being planned and built (and 
paid for with your tax dollars, and ours) are for 
you. And you’re right. But be ready to share them 
with a new development in the trucking industry 
that promises to make today’s “big rig’ look like 
a sports car by comparison. 


It’s called the “turnpike train” —— and it is well 
named! Right now, 34-wheel, two-trailer truck 
trains more than 90 feet in length and hauling well 
over 100,000 pounds of freight are rolling on some 
of America’s busy, crowded highways. (Chances 
are, your car is not over 19 feet long and weighs 
less than 4,000 pounds. ) 


Big? You bet! But not big enough, evidently. Plans 
on the drawing board call for units that will dwarf 
today’s models. The prediction has been made that 
giant “road locomotives” of the future may haul as 
many as ten trailers behind them. 


Is it any wonder that the cost of constructing and 
maintaining roads subjected to such heavy loads 
keeps spiraling... that the hazards of highway 
travel today have made “pleasure driving” almost a 
thing of the past? Think about it, the next time a 
highballing highway freight train suddenly looms 
up in your rearview mirror (and be sure you give it 
plenty of room to get by). 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D 
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13,662 sq. ft. of plate GLASS 
shipped FRISCO PIGGYBACK 


SM pea ee “ 


f 


A 


66 jumbo glass panes 
weighing 1,384 Ibs. each 
shipped St. Louis to Texas 


; 


7 &, without damage 








Recent FRISCO Piggyback 
shipments contained a fragile, 
brittle commodity. Plate Glass panes— 
14 inch thin, 9 feet wide and 23 feet high 
—-were the largest ever made by a nationally 
known glass manufacturer. 


Shipper carefully crated plates and entrusted their 
loaded trailers to FRISCO Piggyback. The glass 
arrived at destination in perfect condition. 


Whenever you have a shipping problem, call your 
FRISCO Sales Representative. He’ll show 

you why—to, from or through the 
Southeast-Southwest— it’s always best to... 

Ship 1 Piggy-Back on the FRISCO! 


For this Texas-size glazing job, FRISCO 
and its connections Piggybacked 66 huge 
panes direct to job site, saving an estimated 
$5,000 unloading, warehousing and 
reloading charges. When completed, 

there will be approximately 

41% acres of glass in this bank! 


= egy ey ee a ee ee ee 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 
MISSOURI * KANSAS « ARKANSAS * OKLAHOMA «© TEXAS + TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI * ALABAMA «+ FLORIDA 
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PIGGYBACKS GO TO MARKET FASTER 


HELP OF \W/LD[S-ILUUIES 


WITH THE 


A big 
ice iS spec 
trailers cat 
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back facilit 
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mounted or! 
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unloading 
are safety 
utility to tl 
a receptac! 
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In Canada: Wide 


MOBILE WORKING 
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Division, 


OUTDOOR AREA LIGHTS 


se of piggyback freight serv- 
1d that means the piggyback 


t for daylight to be unloaded. 


nto day at its Dallas piggy- 
Texas and Pacific Railway 

Wide-Lites. 

400-watt Wide-Lites are 

ete bases along the unloading 

s, with their wide, uniform 
even lighting that speeds 
and prevents shadows that 
The T&P has added extra 


odlight supports by installing 
ich support to supply current 


ed wrenches used in unload- 


yuunted 1000-watt Wide-Lites 


WIDE-LITE, 


WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 191 - Houston 1, Texas 


RAILWAY AGE 


+ VAPOR TITE MODELS - INDOOR LUMINAIRES 


LIGHTS + SPORTS LIGHTS PROTECTIVE LIGHTS 


give bright, even lighting on the truck park- 
ing area of the Texas and Pacific’s piggyback 
installation 

Each Wide-Lite with color-corrected mer- 
cury vapor lamp will do the work of two or 
more incandescent floodlights, reducing the 
number of poles, cross-arms and fixtures re- 
quired. And maintenance is reduced because 
the Wide-Lite has a rugged cast aluminum 
body, with epoxy paint for corrosion control 

tempered glass lens . . . exclusive seg- 

mented polished aluminum reflector . . . pat- 
ented lamp mounting that grips the lamp at 
both ends and virtually eliminates lamp break- 
age from shock. 

Find out all the benefits Wide-Lites give 
you — send coupon today! 


WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 
P. 0. Box 191 - 


Houston 1, Texas 


PATENTED 


Please send me more information on Wide-Lites. No 


obligation, of course. 
Name 


Firm 





Wakefield Lighting, Limited, London, Canada 


Address__ 





a 


Zone___State 
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GSC: TOFC Helps Keep Freight on the Rails 


; 


» to 20 years ago, General Steel’s business was about 
ted. Since that time, the company has diversi- 
that today only about 40% of its operations 
ly. In addition to car building, it’s gone into 

power-shovel components, steam turbine 
castings for the crushing and mining in- 
turret castings for army tanks, and cast iron 
e metal rolling industry. 
ion patterns, though, GSC holds to its policy 
enever possible. As TOFC methods develop, 
ng it can often arrange rail shipments where 
might demand the rates and delivery of- 
\t present about 90% of shipments from 
Eddystone go by rail. At Avonmore, the com- 
quired roll-producing division, trucks still 
the business, but piggyback, newly introduced 
plant, is swinging more and more tonnage to 
ts shipped to railroads and railroad supply 


nder which GSC ships are Lists 1 and 2 of # 


ron and Steel Manufactured Articles in East- 


| covering railway car products, List 2 cov- 
steel items produced. 


sACK MOVEMENT of products like General Steel’s takes some advance 
g. In conference are (left to right) W. E. Miller, traffic representative, 
Ashley ’ vice president—railroad sales, GSC; Mr. Kranz; and 


Kranz has had his share of the prob- 
lems traffic managers usually face. But 
at GSC, there are at least two areas 
where the complications aren’t quite so 
critical: General Steel’s outbound rail 
shipments fall under just one rate, cov- 
ering railway car products and all other 
cast steel products; and, barring a seri- 
ous derailment or highway accident, 
the company’s products just aren’t sus- 
ceptible to in-transit loss and damage.) 


Avonmore Business Should Grow 


Thus far, General Steel’s two other 
plants—at Avonmore, Pa., and Eddy- 
stone, Pa.—haven't figured significantly 
in TOFC’s growth, but business is ex- 
pected to show gains out of Avonmore. 
Eddystone’s shipments aren’t well suited 
to piggyback movement due to their 
unique shapes and dimensions. Simi- 
larly, shipments of rail and transit cars 
from GSC’s newly acquired subsidiary, 
St. Louis Car Company, do not lend 
themselves to TOFC loading and usu- 
ally are shipped on standard flat cars. 

Outbound shipments at the Avon- 
more plant are made up of iron and 
steel rolls consigned to steel mills, and 
piggyback rates were instituted only 
last June 1. GSC hopes TOFC will 
eliminate some of the traffic handled by 
trucks, and the headaches involved in 
shipping out of Avonmore, which is 
somewhat isolated off the principal 
shipping lanes in the mountain area 
northeast of Pittsburgh. When rates to 
the West Coast are introduced, Mr. 
Kranz looks for a perceptible increase 
in piggyback traffic ouf of the Penn- 
sylvania plant. 


Piggyback Proves Its Value 


And it seems a safe prediction that, 
as General Steel develops new product 
lines, piggyback will get a long, hard 
look when this form of shipping will be 
of benefit to the railroads and GSC’s 
other customers. Mr. Kranz’ four years 
of TOFC experience have convinced 
him of the value of the service, even 
for GSC’s out-of-the-ordinary type of 
product. 

He’s also generous in praise of rail- 
road men for their cooperation in set- 
ting up TOFC patterns and plans, 
along with their aid in adopting rates, 
loading methods and safety measures. 
And he’s depending on this continuing 
cooperation as a major factor in en- 
abling GSC to solve loading problems 
and obtain more economical and 
flexible rate structures—which, in turn, 
will lead to greater use of piggyback by 
General Steel in its efforts to keep its 
shipments on the rails. 
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Lightweight, Easy to Handle, Strong 











Rugged, Lightweight Reynolds Aluminum 


cuts work, 
adds payload capacity, 
| serves longer 












































One good way to cut freight shipping costs 
is to cut the cost of handling that freight. 
And, as more and more shippers and rail op- 
erators are discovering, strong, lightweight 
Reynolds Aluminum is one material that can 
effect important savings in handling. 

Used in containers and special freight 
equipment, aluminum— because it’s strong, 
rustfree, and corrosion-resistant—can pre- 


vent damage, soiling and pilferage of cargo. 


These same qualities also mean that equip- 


ment made with aluminum serves longer 
with less maintenance, stays bright and 


clean with less work. 


Reynolds Aluminum alloys developed for 
railroad equipment weigh as little as one- 
third as much as steel, so handling is easier, 
faster, more efficient. And not only is load- 
ing labor reduced, but payloads can be in- 
creased when the containers, crossmembers 
and bridge plates weigh less. 

When you’re specifying or buying special 
freight equipment, consider all the costs: 
maintenance, service life, handling, and non- 
paying weight. And consider protection of 
freight, and service to shippers. If you do, 
you'll want equipment made with rugged, 
lightweight Reynolds Aluminum. 


Crossmembers made with 
Reynolds Aluminum are “‘one- 
man’’ crossmembers, weighing 
approximately one-half as much 
as the standard wood and steel 
types. Aluminum crossmembers 
are easier to handle, and they 
serve longer, won’t rust or splin- 
ter—and never need painting. 
Freight is better-protected with 
crossmembers of Reynolds Alu- 
minum because they’re at least 
10% stronger—and rust-free, to 
prevent stains. 


Bridge plates, used to 
speed handling of piggyback con- 
tainers on flat cars, combine high 
strength with low weight when 
made of Reynolds Aluminum 
plate or tread plate. Designed to 
carry 16,000 lbs. axle load, these 
manually-operated aluminum 
bridge plates weigh 139 lbs., com- 
pared to 300 lbs. for equivalent 
steel plates. They never need 
painting, never rust. In addition, 
aluminum retains a high scrap 
value after its long service life. 


Containers, whether trailer 
van size or fork-lift truck size, are 
made for fast, efficient handling if 
they are made with Reynolds Alu- 
minum. Stronger than steel, pound 
for pound, aluminum takes the 
roughest handling to protect 
freight from damage. Yet, it’s 
light in weight, reducing the work, 
time, and power needed for load- 
ing—and adding payload capac- 
ity. Aluminum containers won’t 
rust; they keep cargo clean with- 
out protective coatings. 





iminum Designed for Railroad Use 
.. Reynolds Aluminum 


lifferent kinds of alumi- Reynolds Aluminum is at work right 
hich alloy to use—in now in hopper and gondola cars; box car 
for any specific railroad doors, roofs and innerliners; refrigerator 
nething that comes only car doors, flooring and floor racks; in rail- 
That’s why so many lead- yard equipment such as building products, 
hippers, and equipment man- crossbuck and operating signs, and elec- 
o Reynolds Aluminum. trical conductor. 

1med with leading rail- For details, or experienced technical 
nanufacturers and users help in the design, fabrication, or use of 
1inum products that are any railroad equipment made with alumi- 
engthen service, improve per- num, contact your local Reynolds office, 
t costs of a wide range of or write Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. 

if Box 2346-T'M, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


R EYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


/ TV Show “Harrigan & Son”, Fridays; also “All Star Gotr, peer eeve-ABC- TV. 





SHIPPERS SUPPORT 'ONE-PLAN' TOFC (Continued from page 17) 


might fail to mak 
for use of shippe 
and pos 


back’s value to con 


roper allowance 
vided equipment 

destroy piggy- 
non carrier truck- 


or service, 


ers 

Objections raised those who op- 
ea fall generally 
would be difficult 
nister, it would 

might “choke 

growth. 

first group were 
lirector of trans- 
terial Industries, 

Garrison, traf- 
ck Co., Chicago. 
company 
w one plan in- 
variety of serv- 
thinks 
more than one 
ransportation char- 
are not equal,” 


pose the one-plan 
into three groups 
to establish and 
reduce flexibility 
off” piggyback’s fu 
Spokesmen for 
men like H. T. R 
portation, 
Milwaukee 
fic manager, 
Mr. Reed 


doesn’t 


Line M 
and R 

A. B. D 
Says |! kiv his 
underst 
corporating the p 


\ 


ices 1S possible Mir. Garrison 


it 18 necessary to have 
plan, because all 
icteristics 

The lack of flex- 


second object on 


ibility—was mentioned particularly by 
C. T. Coy, traffic manager, Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis; I. L. O’Brien, GTM, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. and 
K. C. Batchelder, traffic manager, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Port- 
land, Ore. One TOFC plan, says Mr. 
Coy, “would not give the railroads 
sufficient flexibility to compete in all 
circumstances”; “it would not be as 
flexible and would not meet conditions 
met under present arrangements,” Mr. 
O’Brien agrees. 

Mr. Batchelder, writing in more de- 
tail, says “piggyback has possibilities 
that are most favorable to the carriers. 
There are so many different interests 
that, if you tried to work them all into 
one plan, you might defeat the practi- 
cal application that is now so success- 
fully being carried on.” 

The West Coast was also the source 
of objections to a single plan as a 
possible deterrent to piggyback’s fu- 


ture growth. From Portland, W. C. 
Cole, GTM, Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
wrote that “a one-plan approach di- 
rectly contradicts the current com- 
petitive rate-making policies of the 
ICC. Piggyback is too undeveloped to 
restrict by ‘plans,’ ‘systems,’ and con- 
trols. After its full potential is real- 
ized, then is the time for restricting 
measures from the various piggyback 
interests. At present we are up to 
Plan V, and do not know yet how 
many more there may be. . .” 

J. J. Sheehan, traffic manager of C. 
C. Moore & Co., at San Francisco, 
feels much the same way. “The prin- 
ciple of piggyback is the same for the 
various users. One plan could not ap- 
ply to this comparatively new and 
changing method of transportation, 
and it must not be choked with one 
plan. The future may bring several 
additions or new plans that will be 
more revolutionary.” 


How Do We Get One-Plan TOFC? 


Your questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. How- 
ever, Question (1) is something 
like asking the United Nations 
whether they would consider it de- 
sirable to work out a single com- 
prehensive disarmament plan. | 
am certain they would think it de- 
sirable 

“As to Question (2), 
that, if 


I am also 
such a plan could 
be developed on terms fair to 
everyone, most of the delegates 
would prefer such a single plan to 
the present variety of plans. 
Again, however, like the disarma- 
ment mess at the U.N., we doubt 
exceedingly th me comprehen- 
piggyback plan 


certain 


sive, satisfacto 
can be achieved 
“As the p currently exist: 
“a) Shippers are comparatively 
happy with Plan III, but a bit 
skeptical of Plan IV. Satisfaction 
with III ly clouded by the 
commodity restriction. Skepticism 
with IV from the fact that 
it is, for all intents and purposes, 
a freight forwarders’ plan, 
and the forwarders to date have 
shown no inclination to return any 
part of their cost savings to ship- 
pers in the form of rate reduc- 
We that they have 
intention of so doing. Ship- 
pers for the most part advance no 
objections to. continuance 


is slight 
stems 


solely 


tions. doubt 


any 


serious 
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of Plan I, provided they are al- 
lowed to partake of similar bene- 
fits under Plan III, 

“b) Freight forwarders are 
comparatively happy with Plan 
IV, but rather unhappy with III, 
in that the latter plan gives de- 
cided impetus to the spread of 
shippers’ cooperatives. For years 
they have attempted’ to legislate 
shippers’ cooperatives out of busi- 
ness, and it is quite probable they 
wince every time they think of 
the freight currently being han- 
dled by cooperatives under Plan 
III. They would like to see Plan 
I!I abolished, or a wery modified 
plan substituted for that currently 
in operation, 

“c) Common motor carriers, like 
Khrushchev, oppose everything 
unless it carries a decided advan- 
tage for them. They look upon all 
freight as theirs by some sort of 
divine right, and as a result are 
against private carriage, Plans II, 
lif, IV, and V, and any plans yet 
undreamed of which might in any 
way create competition. The only 
plan they favor is I, which oddly 
enough, entitles them to use rail 
facilities for the line-haul on an 
operating basis almost identical 
with that accorded shippers under 
Plan III, but at lower charges. 

“d) Railroads apparently feel 
they can derive real benefits from 


Plans I, II, II and IV, but from 
what we have read do not see eye 
to eye as regards Plan V. 

“Under the circumstances, it is 
practically impossible to see how 
one workable, comprehensive, fair 
plan can be devised. Somebody’s 
going to have to give, and if, as 
is customary, it turns out to be the 
shipper, you may be assured that 
another tremendous segment of 
tonnage currently carried in com- 
mon carriage will move over to 
private carriage. 

“There seems to be no possibil- 
ity of bringing about a meeting of 
minds as regards the various 
plans. Further, the separate plans 
offer specific advantages which 
each shipper must evaluate. 

“As we view it, the single plan 
would become one big commodity 
rate which may very well have the 
effect of eliminating the benefits 
of all the plans and taking us back 
to where we were before the ad- 
vent of Plan III. ... 

“What we would like to see 
would be extension of Plan III to 
the West Coast. We would be per- 
fectly willing to have Plan IV ex- 
tended to the East Coast. The ex- 
tensions would really open the 
door to competition, and some good 
might thereby be achieved.”— 
David M. Daly, director of traffic, 
Bristol-Myers Products Division. 
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= Another reason why ASF Extended Life’ Springs 
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Contact Amer 
Foundries Hamn 
sion, Hammond 
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sales agents: 





Otto Bussenius & Co 
Chicag 
a 
The Walton R. Collins Co 
New York, N. Y 
6 
Harry E. Connors 
St. Paul, A 
6 
Delano & Company 
Jacksonville, f 
* 
Mells Cargo Supply 
San Francis 
ra 
Mountain Region Supply Company 
Omaha, Nebr 
* 
Progress Railway Supplies 
St. Louis, M 





ys | give you longer service at lower costs... | 


make 2 rough 


surface! 


ASF Extended Life Springs are subjected to a 


high-velocity bombardment of steel shot . 











every square inch of the surface is finely peened. 

Result? Shot-peening improves the surface 
microstructure; makes it tougher and more re- 
sistant to fatigue. 

Add to that an improved method of heat- 
treatment and closer control of production, and 
you get a spring with superior resistance to per- 
manent set that will outlast any ordinary spring, 
at least twice as long as any double heat treated 
spring. How much longer depends entirely on 
your operating conditions. Specify ASF Extended 
Life Springs . . . at no increase in price over 


ordinary springs . . . and find out for yourself! 









You get a 
higher return on your 
spring investment... .with 











@ £-X-T-E-N-D-E-D L-I-F-E, SPRINGS 
00 “* QO AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
© Qo o HAMMOND DIVISION 








“There must be an easier way | t 


There is! V Control, they could meet operating conditions, and speed 

operate t lent, competitive, CTC also frees manpower—allows 

easy way n move men to more important positions. CTC makes 
And you é oad in a modern, more money for you. You get more efficient use from 

competitive ecause it gives existing tracks and equipment. Trains move faster—cus- 

the dispatc tral ovement tomers grow friendlier. Roads with CTC have reported 

He knows thx n of ev rain can start a 30 to 40% annual return on their investment in CTC 


it, stop it, sw to another to best Invest in the future. The completely automatic train 
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: i | CUTS WORK, 


WASTE AND 
DOLLAR LOSSES 
tit RAILROADS! 


SAYS ALCOA’S GIL HAUSER 


“For 30 years, I’ve worked on alu- 
minum applications for the railroad 
industry and I’ve seen case after 
case where aluminum helped cut 
work, hold waste and dollar losses 
to a minimum. 


“Besides saving 6', tons of dead 
weight, the railroad also saved on 
sheets it didn’t have to replace on 
this 15-year-old aluminum hopper 
car. And this 70-ton car earns 8 per 
cent more revenue per haul than the 
average 70-ton car, because it has 
%\, 250 cubic feet more capacity 
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“Even highly corrosive sulfur can’t 
hurt aluminum, nor can the worst 
weather and atmospheric condi- 
tions. A big western road is obtain- 
ing 200 hopper cars like this... cars 
that can carry almost any kind of 
commodity. And they’ll last for 
years without the need for any 
repairs due to corrosion. 


“Again, Alcoa Aluminum’s weight- 
strength ratio pays off, as it did for 
these cars, built on 100-ton trucks. 
Cubic capacity is increased and so is 
revenue per haul, because the same 
weight body is bigger in aluminum 
... the same capacity body is lighter 
in aluminum! 


“New and revolutionary designs in 
tank cars — 20,000-gal tank cars 
without domes—are being built of 
aluminum. Alcoa has been deep in 
aluminum tank car design right 
from the beginning...evolving new 
welding techniques... creating new 
alloys . . . developing fabricating 
practices. 


“Only half the weight of steel doors, 
these 10-ft-wide aluminum boxcar 
doors don’t corrode, don’t stick 
always open and close easily. Alcoa 
supplied the aluminum and worked 
closely with the fabricator during 
production. Unlike heavy _ steel 
doors, aluminum doors last as long 
as the car itself. 


“Compare the initial cost difference 
... then estimate how much less alu- 
minum cars will cost through the 
years. Ask the car builder to quote 
in both aluminum and steel! We 
don’t know everything about put- 
ting aluminum to work on the rail- 
roads—even after 30 years—but we 
certainly know more than anyone 
else in the aluminum field! And any 
time you want some information, 
call me collect: Gil Hauser, HIland 
1-5826 in Pittsburgh ... vs 

or write: Aluminum “ym” 
Company of America, 4) : 
1960-L Alcoa Building, Ooo 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa.” 














Vatcoa aLtumMINUM 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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BURLINGTON’S hich-leve 2 500-ft 


bridge across the Mississippi River was dedicated on Nov. 11. 


New Bridge Clears River Traffic 


> The Story at a Glance: Construc 
tion of a hizh-level bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Quincy, Ill., has 
ended delays to Burlington trains caused 
by river traffic. 
crossed the river over a low-level bridge 
which had a swing span over the navi- 
gation channel. Now the span over the 


Previously, trains 


channel has a clear height of 63 ft 
above water level, permitting river 
traffic to pass underneath. 

The new bridge is part of a $10- 


million line change on the road’s main 
line to Kansas City, Mo. In addition to 
the new structure over the 
project included 70-ft-high 
ments and two other bridges, one 716 
ft long, the other 296 ft long. 


river, the 
embank- 


The Bur 
level bridg cros h M 
River at Quincy, | ffic 


cated on Noven culmir 
approximate 
tion work. Th lige actua 
placed in serv October 
the road's Ka s City Zepl 
routed over the new | 
( hicago 

The new bridge was built 
sult of an o1 
of Engineers to provide a clear chan 


58 


proximately 


width of 300 ft and a vertical clear- 
63 ft above normal pool. In 
Idition, the Burlington was notified 

the channel would be moved ap- 
1,400 ft eastward to the 
Illinois shore to conform more nearly 


the natural flow of the river. Pur 


se of the relocation was to give rivet 
ffic a straight approach to the bridge 
Instead of modifying its existing 
lige to comply with the order, the 
Burlington elected to construct a new 





different alinement. As 
government paid 
portion of the cost, amounting 
proximately to the cost of modifying 
e old bridge to meet the specified con- 
litions. Total cost of the project was 
out $10,000,000, the government 
yntributing about $2,400,000. 

The final two-thirds of the bridge 
vas assembled with high-strength bolts 


dge yn 


the federal 


nstead of rivets. The switch came 
ibout this way: When about one-third 


‘f the bridge had been erected, with 
vets used for the connections between 
members, it became apparent that a 
lack of experienced riveting 
would prevent the structure from be- 
g completed on schedule. At this 
point the for the 


crews 


in 


contractor erection 


work obtained railroad ; val to use 
high-strength bolts for the remainder 
of the bridge 

Quincy, about 260 miles southwest 


of Chicago, is on the Burlington’s heavy 
traffic main line to Kansas City, Mo 
Before construction of the new bridge 


trains crossed the Mississippi R over 
1 low-level bridge which had 3 58-f 
swing span over the navigation channe 


[he old bridge 
1869; the superstructure was replaced 
in 1898. The bridge was 2,100 ft long 


and consisted of 10 through truss spans 


was constructed 


including the swing span, and one 
deck-girder span. Base of rail was 


about 22 ft above normal pool level 
[he bridge was located over water 


backed up by a dam below Quincy 
The navigation channel was on the 
west (Missouri) side of the river, the 
swing span of the former bridge be- 
ing the second span from that end 
The channel was formed artificially by 
wing dams which diverted the natural 
current of the river to the west side 
This caused river traffic to fight a strong 
current while approaching the 
bridge opening, resulting in relatively 
frequent collisions with various parts 
of the bridge. In 1948 the bridge was 
closed to traffic for three months after 


cross 
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one pier had been struck by a line of 
barges being pushed by a towboat. 

The road estimates the old bridge 
was opened for normal river traffic 
on the average of 7 to 10 times a day 
not counting test openings. Each open 
ing required approximately 30 min 

The decision to construct a new 
bridge was predicated on a number of 
considerations, including: (1) the fac 


that the existing bridge was nearing 


the end of its useful life; (2) the need 
for improving the railroad’s alinement 
between Quincy and West 
Mo., on the other side of the river 
and (3) the troublesome delays to rail 
road traffic due to the need for ope 
ing the bridge frequently to allow 
river traffic to pass through 

The new river crossing is 500 
stream from the previou 
has 14 spans—six deck girders (two 9 
ft long and four 84 ft long), seve 
228-ft deck trusses and one 336 
through truss over the navig 
channel 

Two other bridges involved in 
line change, deck-plate girde p 
are east of the river. One is T1¢ 
7-span structure across Quinc 
The other. a 296-ft. 3-sp Dridg 
crosses North Bottom Road and tl 
Burlington’s Carthage branch. The ba 
bridge provides a vertical clearanc 
50 ft above normal pool, wi! 
more than sufficient to allow p 


f pleasure boats 


Ballast-Deck Structures 


All three structures are ballast-deck 


j 


bridges designed for 


loading in accordance with AREA 


( oopel 
slight modificatior 
inspection of the deck 
truss spans, walkways and ladders wer 


cifications, with 


[o facilitate 


provided. Track rails on the bridg 
are fastened with compression c 
[he rail used on the line change is 
road's standard 129-lb torsion-resisting 
section 

he three bridges ire eq »ped with 


metal-grating walkways on bot} 
for the use of trainmen. Mot 
stofis provided at intervals 
It along the Mississippi R 
One setoff, near the cent 
bridge, is equipped with a 
Portions of the embankment 


ground. To provide a stab 


lor the embankment = approxin 
$00,000 cu vd of top S< \ 
moved by the LaCross Dredg ( 
poration the dredging ¢ 
About 3.6 million cubi c yards 


were required to construct tl 
bankments. Most of the f 
tained from material dredg 

(Continued on rf 
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“Tat SS SPAN, 336 ft long, was assembled in two sections on 
After the 


veted together, barges were flooded to land the span on 





longside the piers on which it was to be placed. 




















DECK-TRUSS SPAN was floated into place as a complete unit, in- 


ussembled to one side to 


<5°¢u - STRENGTH 


ts were used to as- 




















v 1 " . 
Pr ble final two-thirds 
4 "Tr 
Ty, ae the bridge. To assure 
AE a ' proper tension was be- 







ing applied, about 20% 
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f all the nuts were 






hecked with a torque 
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fast, dependable shipping 
via pace-setting Chessie 





Chessie’s uncommon growth as a common carrier stems 


+ . . . . ad —_ eo 2 
largely from its unmatched service to the industrial and 
ait , : ’ eo : ie’s Pi k service takes trucks off the highway 
, center ‘rica. Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- Chessie’s Piggybac 
commodity center of Americ : he — t ™ and moves them faster, more economically between stra- 
way, now in its 175th year of transportation progress, is tegic points. RAILVAN, the truck trailer that converts to 
truly a pace-setter ... anticipating the changing patterns of a freight car, is now being pioneered by Chessie. 


distribution and the movement of freight ... pioneering 
new equipment and methods that streamline and speed-up 
your shipping operation. 

This extra measure of service continues to help attract 
a wide variety of healthy and growing industries along The 
Chessie Route. A resourceful, service-minded C&O traffic 
man will quickly respond to your call for a convincing 
sample of C&O outstandability. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 











Railway Chessie’s outstandability in transportation comes from 
TERMINAL TOWER EVELAND 1. OHIC management-inspired philosophy of providing an extra } 
’ measure of service ...with modern equipment...in the 
) — —— - hands of resourceful, conscientious people. . . offering " 
Ohitilnacalri Lg “a / tandettlalion - fast, dependable movement of your products. 
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BRIDGE CLEARS RIVER TRAFFIC 


the river and from an island between 
the river and the ba 

The substructures of the three 
bridges were constructed by the Kan 
sas City Bridge Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., which also constructed the 
timber decks on the bridges. The abut- 
ments and piers of the river and bay 
bridges are supported on steel H-piles 
which extend to bedrock. 
these piles are 170 ft long. The west 
abutment of the bridge across North 
Bottom Road is also 
steel piling. The east abutment and 
the piers of this bridge were 
directly on 

The contractor for steel 
was the Bethlehem Steel Company 
One of its first tasks was the construc 
tion of a work harbor and an ad 
jacent work area, including a dock 
These facilities were at the east end 
of the old bridge, between it and the 
site of the new bridge. An 1,100 
ft siding was constructed by the Bur 
lington to serve the facilities. 

Actual erection of steel began in 
April when 
began. Erection of the trusses and of 
the two shorter bridges 
concurrently, the latte 
pleted during last summer. Each of 
the shorter bridges was erected by a 
60-ton derrick car, equipped with a 
70-ft boom, operating from the track 
on the new embankment 

All truss spans were 
barges anchored in the river 
to the piers on which they were to be 


Some of 


supported on 


landed 


Mississippian limestone 


erection 


assembly of the trusses 


progressed 


being com- 


1 - 
assembled on 


adjacent 


(Continued from page 59) 


placed. The 336-ft through span was 
the first truss span to be assembled 
and erected. It was assembled in two 
sections, each section supported by a 
falsework tower mounted on_ two 
barges. Due to high water, the early 
stages of assembly work took place in 
the shelter of the work harbor. When 
the high water subsided sufficiently, 
the barges were towed out into the 
river and anchored between the piers 
on which the span was to be erected. 

When the two halves of the through 
span were completed they were 
brought together and connected by 
rivets while still supported on_ the 
barges. Approximately 45,000 gallons 
of water were pumped into one of the 
barges to bring it to the proper angle 
and elevation for joining the trusses. 
A few days later the span was lowered 
onto the piers. This was accomplished 
by flooding the barges enough to low- 
er the span onto timber blocking 
about three feet high on the top of 
the piers. Four 250-ton hydraulic 
jacks, two on each pier, were then 
used to lower the span onto its bear- 
ings atop the piers. 

Original plans called for lowering 
the span directly onto its bearings. Due 
to the high water the barges could not 
be lowered sufficiently to make that 
possible. 

With the 


through span in place 


the erection crews commenced assem- 
bly work on the deck-truss spans. For 
this work, the falsework towers used 
to assembly the channel span 


were 




























NEW BRIDGE, 500 ft upstream from the previous bridge, provides a 300-ft 


clear channel and a 63-ft clearanc« 
to pass underneath 


64 


above water level, permitting river traffic 





dismantled and reconstructed as two 
low bents on each set of barges. Each 
set was then anchored alongside the 
appropriate piers and a deck truss as- 
sembled on it. These spans were land- 
ed directly onto their bearings on the 
piers. When one span had been placed 
the barges would move to the next 
span, moving around the other set of 
barges if necessary. After each truss 
was in place on its piers, stringers 
were erected and the timber deck con- 
structed. Ballast was then installed and 
track laid across the span. 

The switch to high-strength bolts 
came after the two east deck-girder 
spans, the through-truss span and one 
deck-truss span had been erected. 
About 140,000 high-strength bolts were 
required to erect the final two-thirds 
of the bridge. Nuts for the bolts were 
run down by air wrenches set to ap- 
ply the desired tension in the bolts. 
Some 20% of all the nuts were tested 
with a torque wrench as a check to 
assure that proper tension was being 
applied. 

The only exception to the erection 
procedure outlined above was in the 
procedure followed in erecting the last 
deck truss span, which was 
ever a portion of the old navigation 
channel. To keep the channel open 
for river traffic this closure span was 
assembled to one side. 

To minimize delays to railroad and 
river traffic, the closure span was in- 
stalled on its piers as a complete unit, 
that is, with stringers, timber deck, and 
ties in place. Rails and ballast were 
added immediately after the span was 
landed. 

Railroad traffic began using the new 
bridge the following day. This enabled 
crews to start removing the portion of 
the old bridge extending over the new 
navigation channel. One 
was removed immediately by 
ing the procedure used to install the 
new trusses. In this operation 
with its hold partially filled with wa- 
ter was placed under the span. Water 
was then pumped out until the span, 
which had been cut away from the re- 
mainder of the bridge, was free of its 
piers. It was then floated to the mate- 
rial dock and cut apart for scrap. 

Removal of the span permitted re- 
stricted use of the new channel by 
river traffic. The two adjacent spans 
were then removed to permit removal 
of the two piers within the channel. 
When that work is completed, barges 
will have unrestricted use of the new 
channel. The balance of the old bridge, 
including the remaining piers, will be 
removed at a later date. 


placed 


truss span 


revers- 


a barge 
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NEW TRINITY AUTO TERMINAL i 


within sight of downtown Dallas. It 


> The Story at a Glance: To handle 
their new-found bonanza of new auto- 
mobile traffic, railroads and railroad 
suppliers have quickly developed spe- 
cial equipment—bi- and tri-level rack 
cars and a variety of devices for load- 
ing and unloading them. Now some 
roads, at least, are going even farther 
by constructing special terminal facili- 
ties, usable for any piggyback traffic, 
but built with auto business primarily 
in mind. 


fo provide bette Service 
growing movement of new aul 
the Texas & Pacific has just com 
two special terminal facilities at D 
at a combined cost of around $250.00 
Each terminal. though des 
marily for auto traffic, can als 
general TOFC cars and trailer 


One of the two new facilities is 
in sight of, and only half a m 
the heart of downtown Dallas. Located 


in the new Trinity Industrial 
t is adjacent to an intersection of s 
eral east-west major highways | 
the T&P’s Dallas freight stat 

public team tracks. The other new 
terminal is at Beeman and _ Haskel 
Avenues in East Dallas, adjacent to the 
railroad’s East Dallas yar« 


local Ford assembly pl int 


The Trinity site covers 2.6 


north of the freight station. It includ 
three tracks, each with a capacit ol 
eight 85-ft Trailer-Train piggyback flat 
cars or auto rack cars, with room f 


a future fourth track of the same length 
All three existing tracks are spanned, at 
the unloading end, by a 50-ft-wide 

(Continued on page 67) 
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T&P Builds Special Auto Ramps 
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METAL SHIPPING 


CONTAINERS 


of every size 
and description- 


lf you are considering containerization in 





your program and planning, perhaps you feel 
the need for some expert advice. Champion 
liaison engineers are backed by a company 
with many years of experience in this highly 
specialized field. Give us a call — we'll be 


happy to put our knowledge to work for you. 


i 


¥en) THE CHAMPION COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















BB caida to Your Financial Succes 
Stuck | | vestments 


Principles, Practices and Analysis 


SIDE BEARINGS —— by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE 


Professor of Finance 
New York University 





An exhaustive treatment, just published of basic in- 


FOR PROVEN DEPENDABILITY vestment principles and current practices designed to pro- 
vide the investor with authoritative and time-tested guid- 

LONG LIFE On eee 
ance in formulating sound individual or institutional 
HIGH CAPACITY investment policy. Several chapters are devoted to the 


FREE SWIVELING TRUCKS important problem of how to analyze the worth of an 
individual security. An entire chapter is devoted to the 


analysis of railroad securities. Clearly written, scores of 


MATERIAL: 


HIGH CARBON 
ROLLED STEEL 


charts and tables, 898 pp., 6 x 9, cloth bound. $10.00 


Simmons-Boardman Books, Dept. R.A. 1121 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Send a copy of Bellemore’s INVESTMENTS, for which | enclose $10.00 
A STUCKI ( O (we pay postage if remittance accompanies order 
N 
OLIVER BLDG. ween 
aby ncn eds te Shh esi rer TT Tree 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Ce Gr tkeabhsheed saksseee neh enema se State 
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T&P BUILDS SPECIAL AUTO 


reinforced concrete ramp with a 5-deg 
slope. 

The East Dallas terminal, covering 
41 acres, has three six-car depressed 
tracks, which put car floors at ground 
level. 

One of the outside tracks is bordered 
by a wooden unloading platform, 16 ft 
by 264 ft, at car-floor height on one side 
and ground level on the other, to permit 
efficient unloading of specially-equipped 
closed-type auto cars. Bi- and tri-level 
rack cars will be serviced by one of the 
adjustable-ramp _ traveling 
manufactured by the Buck Equipment 
Corp., of Cincinnati (RA, Sept. 26, p. 
56). Space is available for 
of three additional tracks when needed 

At each terminal, nighttime illumina 
tion is provided by 400-watt Wide-Lit 


unloaders 


installation 


CWA 
a 


Railroading ( 


OO 
tere 


After Hours 


RAMPS 


Continued trom page 05) 


wr Rect PRIOR 


mercury lamps mounted about 
length between each pair 
(he light standards, designed 
and constructed by the railroad’s signal 
shop at Marshall, each contain a re- 
ceptacle with separate circuit for 
electric-powered wrenches 
used in raising and lowering the ACF 
hitches with which many TTX cars are 


two to a Cal 


ol tracks 


operating th 


now equipped. At Trinity all lights are 
just above floor level, but at East 
Dallas each alternate light is high, to 
lluminate ver levels of rack cars. 
Parking lots both points are lighted 
”y pole-m«¢ 1,000-watt lamps. 
Parking ts at both terminals are 
yaved witl sphalt, but have flat con- 
rete strip n at points where rear 
power) v of tractors rest when 
ucking u led trailers. This is in- 


tended to provide positive starting 
traction for the loaded highway units, 
especially during bad weather, by 
eliminating any chance that the wheels 
will settle into low spots in the asphalt. 

Design of both terminals was checked 
with and approved by automobile com- 
pany traffic managers. 

Currently, most T&P auto shipments 
Ford or General Motors cars, re- 
ceived from the Missouri Pacific at 
Texarkana; moved by rail from there 
to Dallas (217 miles), and thence fanned 
out by highway to final destination. 
Rates, generally, are on a Plan V joint 
rail-truck basis. With the new ramps 
at Dallas, the T&P will be able to 
handle arriving loads more efficiently, 
and also to originate rail loads for 
other points if necessary. 


are 
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REPUBLICAN INACTION—A ‘(| 


identity—has written in to chide 
dressed to President-elect Kenned 
November 14 issue. Instead of laying tl 


railroad situation in Mr. K 


] 


is no other lap to 


factory 
because there now 
suggests we should have rapped the R 
bering for the past I 


8S years the 
of the railroads. 


on 


I share our correspondent’s disappointn 


ent administration’s inactivity in the 


what is past can’t be altered 


As the comedian remarked. his uncle didn’t know how 


disc ; ] 


close he was to making a resounding success. That’s the 

the way the current railroad situation looks to me—no time 
. to jump out the window 

in) PHONE OPERATORS—I've just heard that Agnes 

con Hogan—for some 42 years tele- 

ieiihns phone operator for the Central Territory Railroads at 


Chicago—is 


about to retire 
me about the valuable man-hours she has saved them by 
her memory and initiative, minimizing the location details 


Those in the know have told 


she needed on individuals to be reached by phone. We 


had a veteran operator in our own shop until her recent 


Thanks to the inaction of the incumbents, Mr. Kenned 
now has a golden opportunity for construct r} retirement, who had a similarly remarkable and serviceable 
Has ROI OFt LOT Cé SUTUL Ve act 
é >mory system. 
opportunity would have been denied the incomin ee oa " 
ietuatien if Birenident Eeenkower had maaved vis With more and more business being done by phone, an 
— . i i y Ak A y uu ¢ . . . 
to give effect to the wise counsel he got from his 1 operator who doesn’t have to be given detailed informa- 
g1 re f sel he got om his s l : . : ; 
wes (e2.. the “Cabinet committee” and such ¢ ; tion on parties called, every time they’re wanted, is a real 
S*: « L ‘ L ATTA \ \ ‘ a . . c= 
Department advisors as Professor Ert Williar time-saver in any office 
David Bluestone) 
FRANSPORT POLICY IN BRITAIN — On the British 
DON’T QUIT TOO SOON—A comed it railways they 
RPI dinner told have a union called the Transport Salaried Staff Associa- 


which isn’t especially new, but seems to 


ippropriate text for the railroads at 


railroaders seem to be a bit on the 
conditions and prospects 


The story is that this fellow had 


a soft drink which he called “Four-l 
he improved his recipe and changed 
Up.” The new beverage didn’t sell 


predecessor, so the inventor 


native known as “Six-Up.” This 


poor fellow jumped out the window and 
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Came alo! 


t . 
OO, Wa 


tion, the president of which (R. J 


Gunter) is a member of 


In a recent speech before that body (reported 
union’s publication) 


he took out after the govern- 


ment for not having “any real transport policy.” The rail- 


ne—wh parliament 
OM) 1 in the 
} 
1O <¢ } Ways, said he, 
In’? ” 
It dic with their competitors 
lame t I 
better t British railways’ 
1g with event, the latter are not 
f 7 1 
was kil they want 


are 


of 
Quite likely he is right 


still “denied equality opportunity 


but, com- 


pared with the inequalities besetting U.S. railroads, the 


ems relatively In any 


restricted by regulation from mak 


position se easy. 


ing whatever rates they please, in order to get the business 
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BURLINGTON’S 


2,500-ft bridge across the Mississippi River was dedicated on Nov. 11. 


New Bridge Clears River Traffic 


- Stor it a Glance: Construc- 
hizvh-level bridge across the 
Mississiy River at Quincy, Ill, has 
iys to Burlington 


by river traffic. 


tion 


trains caused 
trains 
1 low-level bridge 
span over the navi- 
Now the span over the 
height of 63 ft 
rmitting river 


ended 
ad 

Previously, 
crossea the river over 
whicl a swing 
gation channel 
clear 


level, } 


chann is a 

abov 

trafic to pass underneath 
The new 


million hi 


$10- 
ym the road’s main 
line to Kansas City, Mo. In addition to 
over the river, the 
70-ft-high embank- 
bridges, one 716 
296 ft long. 


bridge is part of a 
change 
the new structure 
project included 
ments and two other 


t long, th ther 


0-ft, high- 
Mississippi 
illy dedi- 
culminating 
f construc- 
ictually was 
21, when 
Zephyr” was 


route to 


s the re- 
Army Corps 
ar chan- 


nel width of 300 ft and a vertical clear- 
ance of 63 ft above normal pool. In 
addition, the Burlington was notified 
that the channel would be moved ap- 
proximately 1,400 ft eastward to the 
Illinois shore to conform more nearly 
to the natural flow of the river. Pur- 
pose of the relocation was to give river 
traffic a straight approach to the bridge 
opening. 

Instead of modifying its existing 
bridge to comply with the order, the 
Burlington elected to construct a new 
bridge on a different alinement. As a 
result, the federal government paid 
only a portion of the cost, amounting 
approximately to the cost of modifying 
the old bridge to meet the specified con- 
ditions. Total cost of the project was 
about $10,000,000, the government 
contributing about $2,400,000 

The final two-thirds of the bridge 
was assembled with high-strength bolts 
instead of rivets. The switch came 
about this way: When about one-third 
of the bridge had been erected, with 
rivets used for the connections between 
members, it became apparent that a 
lack of experienced riveting crews 
would prevent the structure from be- 
ing completed on schedule. At this 
point the contractor for the erection 


work obtained railroad approval to use 
high-strength bolts for the remainder 
of the bridge 

Quincy, about 260 miles southwest 
of Chicago, is on the Burlington's heavy 
traffic main line to Kansas City, Mo 
Before construction of the new bridge, 
trains crossed the Mississippi River ove 
a low-level bridge which had a 358-ft 
swing span over the navigation channel 

The old bridge was constructed in 
1869; the superstructure was replaced 
in 1898. The bridge was 2,100 ft long 
and consisted of 10 through truss spans 
including the and one 
deck-girder Base of rail was 
about 22 ft above normal pool level 
The bridge located over wate 
backed up by a dam below Quincy. 

The navigation channel was on the 
west (Missouri) the river, the 
swing span of the former bridge be 
ing the second span from that end 
The channel was formed artificially by 
wing dams which diverted the natural 
current of the river to the west side 
This caused river traffic to fight a strong 
cross current approaching the 
bridge opening, resulting in relatively 
frequent collisions with various parts 
of the bridge. In 1948 the bridge was 
closed to traffic for three months after 
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was 


side of 
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USE 
SINCO 
CAR OIL 


Premium Grade from 


SINCLAIR 


Compounded from natural high quality 100 
plus V.I. oils, Sinco Car Oil gives you these 
advantages: 





All-weather protection — will not congeal in 
cold weather, nor thin out in heat. 


More rapid flow through waste or pad — 
provides instant lubrication. 


Anti-rust and oxidation-inhibited. 


w For additional information, write or call Railroad 


Sinclair Refining Company, Railway Sales, : 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Lubricants 
New York « Chicago* St. Louis * Houston -” 
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Special cars for the epee needs of its customers comprise one out of 
000 modern merchandise freight cars, 
offe e and money savings, better protection, greater capacity loads. 


every v } nearly 44 


UNIVAC is another example of the progressiveness of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. First railroad to have an electronic data processing system, Chessie 
k faster, more accurately and economically. 


C&0’'s fleet of seven modern Trelabeeeten, as big and as fast as many 
ve ply Lake Michigan every day of the year on regular sched- 
nk he fast depen idable east-west freight service route. 


Chessie’s electronic Car Location Information Center reports fully on your 
car as soon as it moves on the C&O Line. CLIC means fast, flexible service 
in reconsignments .. . prompt spotting of empties for quick availability. 


Chessie’s own Newport News on Hampton Roads, Virginia offers outstand- 
ing export-import benefits. Careful, experienced supervision and modern 
efficient equipment handle all types of merchandise or bulk cargo. 


Site-seeking industrialists are quickly attracted to the C&O territory of 
abundant natural resources, plentiful labor, progressive communities, plus 
the fast, dependable service of a great railroad. 
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fast, dependable shipping 
via pace-setting Chessie 


Chessie’s uncommon growth as a common carrier stems 

largely from its unmatched service to the industrial and —_ , 

commodity center of America. Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- Chessie’s Piggyback service takes trucks off the highway 
’ and moves them faster, more economically between stra- 

tegic points. RAILVAN, the truck trailer that converts to 

truly a pace-setter ... anticipating the changing patterns of a freight car, is now being pioneered by Chessie. 


distribution and the movement of freight ... pioneering 
new equipment and methods that streamline and speed-up 
your shipping operation. 


way, now in its 175th year of transportation progress, is 


This extra measure of service continues to help attract 
a wide variety of healthy and growing industries along The 
Chessie Route. A resourceful, service-minded C&O traffic 
man will quickly respond to your call for a convincing 
sample of C&O outstandability. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Rai lway Chessie’s outstandability in transportation comes from 

: TERMINAL TOWER. CLEVELAND 1. OHIO management-inspired philosophy of providing an extra 

P measure of service... with modern equipment...in the 
, ’ 4 


» oad _— > . hands of resourceful, conscientious people... offering 
G (lVandathiletig. lL“ (Aantortlalion , fast, dependable movement of your products. 
d 


ae 
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DETROIT 
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BRIDGE CLEARS RIVER TRAFFIC 
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(Continued from page 59) 
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placed. The 336-ft through span was 
the first truss span to be assembled 
and erected. It was assembled in two 
sections, each section supported by a 
falsework tower mounted on two 
barges. Due to high water, the early 
stages of assembly work took place in 
the shelter of the work harbor. When 
the high water subsided sufficiently, 
the barges were towed out into the 
river and anchored between the piers 
on which the span was to be erected. 

When the two halves of the through 
span were completed they were 
brought together and connected by 
rivets while still supported on the 
barges. Approximately 45,000 gallons 
of water were pumped into one of the 
barges to bring it to the proper angle 
and elevation for joining the trusses. 
A few days later the span was lowered 
onto the piers. This was accomplished 
by flooding the barges enough to low- 
er the span onto timber blocking 
about three feet high on the top of 
the piers. Four 250-ton hydraulic 
jacks, two on each pier, were then 
used to lower the span onto its bear- 
ings atop the piers. 

Original plans called for lowering 
the span directly onto its bearings. Due 
to the high water the barges could not 
be lowered sufficiently to make that 
possible. 

With the through span in place 
the erection crews commenced assem- 
bly work on the deck-truss spans. For 
this work, the falsework towers used 
to assembly the channel span were 


NEW BRIDGE, 500 ft upstream from the previous bridge, provides a 300-ft 
clear channel and a 63-ft clearance above water level, permitting river traffic 


inderneath. 


to pa 


64 


dismantled and reconstructed as two 
low bents on each set of barges. Each 
set was then anchored alongside the 
appropriate piers and a deck truss as- 
sembled on it. These spans were land- 
ed directly onto their bearings on the 
piers. When one span had been placed 
the barges would move to the next 
span, moving around the other set of 
barges if necessary. After each truss 
was in place on its piers, stringers 
were erected and the timber deck con- 
structed. Ballast was then installed and 
track laid across the span. 

The switch to high-strength bolts 
came after the two east deck-girder 
spans, the through-truss span and one 
deck-truss span had been erected. 
About 140,000 high-strength bolts were 
required to erect the fina! two-thirds 
of the bridge. Nuts for the bolts were 
run down by air wrenches set to ap- 
ply the desired tension in the bolts. 
Some 20% of all the nuts were tested 
with a torque wrench as a check to 
assure that proper tension was being 
applied. 

The only exception to the erection 
procedure outlined above was in the 
procedure followed in erecting the last 
deck truss span, which was placed 
over a portion of the old navigation 
channel. To keep the channel open 
for river traffic this closure span was 
assembled to one side. 

To minimize delays to railroad and 
river traffic, the closure span was in- 
stalled on its piers as a complete unit, 
that is, with stringers, timber deck, and 
ties in place. Rails and ballast were 
added immediately after the span was 
landed. 

Railroad traffic began using the new 
bridge the following day. This enabled 
crews to start removing the portion of 
the old bridge extending over the new 
navigation channel. One truss span 
was removed immediately by revers- 
ing the procedure used to install the 
new trusses. In this operation a barge 
with its hold partially filled with wa- 
ter was placed under the span. Water 
was then pumped out until the span, 
which had been cut away from the re- 
mainder of the bridge, was free of its 
piers. It was then floated to the mate- 
rial dock and cut apart for scrap. 

Removal of the span permitted re- 
stricted use of the new channel by 
river traffic. The two adjacent spans 
were then removed to permit removal 
of the two piers within the channel. 
When that work is completed, barges 
will have unrestricted use of the new 
channel. The balance of the old bridge, 
including the remaining piers, will be 
removed at a later date. 
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NEW TRINITY AUTO TERMINAL is conveniently located (foreground); to major highways; to T&P freighthouse 
within sight of downt Dallas. It is adjacent to main line (right), and to crane for handling demountable bodies. 


T&P Builds Special Auto Ramps 


> The Story at a Glance: To handle 
their new-found bonanza of new auto- 
mobile traffic, railroads and railroad 
suppliers have quickly developed spe- 
cial equipment—bi- and tri-level rack 
cars and a variety of devices for load- 
ing and unloading them. Now some 
roads, at least, are going even farther, 
by constructing special terminal facili- 
ties, usable for any piggyback traffic, 
but built with auto business primarily 
in mind, 


fo provide bett vice for its 
growing movement v automobiles 
the Texas & Pacific st completed 

two special termin: ties at Dallas Bea Vo Be F : ; 

ok’ deel cae ‘und $250,000 rOFC TRACKS (right background) are connected with trailer parking area 
by permanent concrete ramp. Local freighthouse and demountable-body crane 
are at the left; a major access highway in the foreground. 


Each terminal, the lesigned pri 
marily for auto traf 1 also handle 
general TOFC cars 1ilers 

One of the two 1 lities is with- 
in sight of, and on i mile from, 
the heart of down allas. Located 
in the new Trin strial district, 


t is adjacent to ction of sev- 


l 


eral east-west majo hways, and to 
the T&P’s Dallas | t station and 
public team tracks. The other new auto 
terminal is at Beeman and Haskell 
Avenues in East Dallas, adjacent to the 
railroad’s East Dall: rd and to the 
local Ford assembly 

Ihe Trinity site covers 2.6 acres just 
north of the freight station. It includes 
three tracks, each with a capacity of 
eight 85-ft Trailer-Train piggyback flat 
cars or auto rack ¢ with room for 
a future fourth track of the same length 


All three existing tracks are spanned, at EAST DALLAS AUTO TERMINAL has depressed tracks; Buck unloader for 
the unloading end, by a 50-ft-wide, rack cars; car-floor level unloading platform for automobiles received in 
(Continued on page 67) closed cars. 
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METAL SHIPPING 


CONTAINERS 


of every size 
and description- 


lf you are considering containerization in 
your program and planning, perhaps you feel 
the need for some expert advice. Champion 
liaison engineers are backed by a company 
with many years of experience in this highly 
specialized field. Give us a call — we'll be 


happy to put our knowledge to work for you. 


THE CHAMPION COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





A Guide to Your Financial Success 


<< INVESTMENTS 


Principles, Practices and Analysis 


SIDE BEARINGS] | by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE 


Professor of Finance, 
New York University 





An exhaustive treatment, just published of basic in- 
PROVEN DEPENDABILITY vestment principles and current practices designed to pro- 
LONG LIFE vide the investor with authoritative and time-tested guid- 
ance in formulating sound individualor institutional 
HIGH CAPACITY investment policy. Several chapters are devoted to the 
FREE SWIVELING TRUCKS important problem of how to analyze the worth of an 
individual security. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
analysis of railroad securities. Clearly written, scores of 
MATERIAL charts and tables, 898 pp., 6 x 9, cloth bound. $10.00. 
HIGH CARBON 
ROLLED STEEL 


Simmons-Boardman Books, Dept. R.A. 1121 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Send a copy of Bellemore’s INVESTMENTS, for which | enclose $10.00 
A STUCKI ( O | (we pay postage if remittence accompanies order 


OLIVER BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Street 
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(Continued from page 65) 


reinforced concrete ramp 


vith a S-deg mercury vapor lamps mounted about tended to provide positive starting 


slope two to a car length between each pair traction for the loaded highway units, 


The East Dallas 
4.1 acres, has three 


ninal, covering of tracks. The light standards, designed especially during bad weather, by 
‘-car depressed and constructed by the railroad’s signal eliminating any chance that the wheels 


tracks, which put car floors at ground shop at Marshall, each contain a re- will settle into low spots in the asphalt. 


level. ceptacle with a 


separate circuit for 


Design of both terminals was checked 


One of the outside tracks is bordered operating the electric-powered wrenches with and approved by automobile com- 
by a wooden unloading platform, 16 ft used in raising and lowering the ACF pany traffic managers. 


by 264 ft, at car-floor height on one side hitches with which many TTX cars are 


Currently, most T&P auto shipments 


and ground level on the other, to permit now equipped. At Trinity all lights are are Ford or General Motors cars, re- 
efficient unloading of specially-equipped just above car floor level, but at East ceived from the Missouri Pacific at 


closed-type auto cars. Bi- and tri-level Dallas each alternate light is high, to Texarkana; moved by rail from there 


rack cars will be serv 


ed by one of the illuminate upper levels of rack cars. to Dallas (217 miles), and thence fanned 


adjustable-ramp traveling unloaders Parking lots at both points are lighted out by highway to final destination. 


manufactured by the Buck Equipment by pole-mounted 1,000-watt lamps. 


Corp., of Cincinnati (RA, Sept. 26, p. 


Rates, generally, are on a Plan V joint 


Parking lots at both terminals are _ rail-truck basis. With the new ramps 


56). Space is available for installation paved with asphalt, but have flat con- at Dallas, the T&P will be able to 


of three additional t 


vhen needed. crete strips set in at points where rear handle arriving loads more efficiently, 


At each terminal, nighttime illumina- (power) wheels of tractors rest when and also to originate rail loads for 


tion is provided by 


Railroading (2! 


4 


vatt Wide-Lite picking up loaded trailers. This is in- other points if necessary. 
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REPUBLICAN INACTION—A Chicago railroader—too 
modest to disclose his 

identity—has writt to chide us for the piece, ad 
Kennedy, on page 50 of our 
tead of laying the present unsatis- 
n Mr. Kennedy’s lap (as we did 
ther lap to lay it in) our critic 
upped the Republicans for slum- 
irs on the deteriorating situation 


dressed to Presider 
November 14 issue. | 
factory railroad situ 
because there now 
suggests we should | 
bering for the pas 
of the railroads 

I share our cor! lent’s disappointment at the pres- 
ent administration's tivity in the railroad sector—but 
what is past can’t be altered 

Thanks to the inact of the incumbents, Mr. Kennedy 
now has a golden opportunity for constructive action. This 
opportunity would have been denied the incoming chief 
executive, if President Eisenhower had moved vigorously 
counsel he got from his subordin- 
committee” and such Commerce 
Professor Ernest Williams and 


to give effect to the w 
».g., the “Cab 

Department advisors 

David Bluestone) 


DON’T QUIT TOO SOON—A comedian at last week's 
RPI dinner told a story 

but seems to me to embody an 
railroads at this time—when some 
bit on the gloomy side about 


which isn’t especial 
appropriate text fo 
railroaders seem 
conditions and pros} 

The story is that llow had an uncle who concocted 
illed “Four-Up.” It didn’t sell, so 
ind changed the name to “Five- 
Up.” The new bi ge didn’t sell any better than its 
entor came along with an alter- 
native known as “Six-Up.” This, too, was a failure, so the 
poor fellow jumped out the window and was killed. 


a soft drink which 
he improved his 


predecessor, so in 
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After Hours with Sen Lona 


As the comedian remarked, his uncle didn’t know how 
close he was to making a resounding success. That’s the 
way the current railroad situation looks to me—no time 
to jump out the window. 


PHONE OPERATORS-—i’ve just heard that Agnes 

Hogan—for some 42 years tele- 
phone operator for the Central Territory Railroads at 
Chicago—is about to retire. Those in the know have told 
me about the valuable man-hours she has saved them by 
her memory and initiative, minimizing the location details 
she needed on individuals to be reached by phone. We 
had a veteran operator in our own shop until her recent 
retirement, who had a similarly remarkable and serviceable 
memory system. 

With more and more business being done by phone, an 
operator who doesn’t have to be given detailed informa- 
tion on parties called, every time they’re wanted, is a real 
time-saver in any office. 


TRANSPORT POLICY IN BRITAIN — On the British 

railways they 
have a union called the Transport Salaried Staff Associa- 
tion, the president of which (R. J. Gunter) is a member of 
parliament. In a recent speech before that body (reported 
in the union’s publication) he took out after the govern- 
ment for not having “any real transport policy.” The rail- 
ways, said he, are still “denied equality of opportunity 
with their competitors.” Quite likely he is right—but, com- 
pared with the inequalities besetting U.S. railroads, the 
British railways’ position seems relatively easy. In any 
event, the latter are not restricted by regulation from mak- 
ing whatever rates they please, in order to get the business 
they want. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


I 


of A. W. Gillette, train- 


William J. Eck 


Harold W. Brewer 
c&O c&O 


master, Ludington, Mich., is extended to 
include the West Shore operations. 

Earl F. Hogan, assistant trainmaster, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., named superintendent of the 
Washington & Old Dominion, C&O sub- 
sidiary, succeeding James R. Cary I (RA, 
Nov. 14, p. 47). 

William J. Eck appointed general manager, 
purchases and stores department, Cleveland, 
and Harold W. Brewer, named director of 
purchases (RA, Nov. 14, p. 47.) 


CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA.—C. T. Peters, 
chief electrician, Dearborn Station, Chicago, 
retires Noy. 30. Carl E. Ross appointed assis- 
tant engineer signal and electrical design, 
C&WI and Belt of Chicago. : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE OF CHIEF 
OF TRANSPORTATION.—Forest V. Ream, rate 
analyst, Freight division, Military Traffic 
Management Agency, retired. William L. 
Wubbeng, assistant chief, Emergency Plans 
Branch, Policy and Plans Directorate, 


MTMA, retired. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—E. M. Hughes ap- 
pointed senior supervisor of personnel, Chi- 
cago. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Everett E. Brink, car serv- 
ice agent, Great Falls, Mont., appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation, 
Seattle, to succeed the late Homer B. Bassett. 


GULF, COLORADO & SANTA FE.—N. L. An- 
drews appointed supervisor of transportation 
and better freight handling, Galveston, Tex.. 
succeeding S$. H. Rawls, supervisor of better 
freight handling, deceased. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—W. A. McGill, signal 
supervisor, Cleveland, appointed general sig- 
nal inspector, Western district, at that point, 
succeeding E. C. Jackson, who retired Oct. 31. 
C. F. Hunt, division engineer, Columbus 
Ohio, transferred to the Mohawk. St. 
Lawrence division, Utica, N.Y.. succeeding 
George Aver, retired. 3 

R. T. Temlinson appointed manager scrap 
and reclamation, Ashtabula, Ohio, effective 
Dec. 1., succeeding John Voorhies, retired. 

William A. Newman, district freight sales 
manager, New York, appointed foreign 
freight sales manager there, succeeding 
Frank J. Donovan, promoted to assistant di- 
rector, foreign freight sales, New York. 
Nicholas R. Cosentino, administrative assistant 
to director of foreign freight sales, named as- 
sistant foreign freight sales manager, New 
York. 

Terence A. McSherry, former assistant to 
director of Flexi-Van sales and service, New 


York, named administrative assistant to vice 
president—freight sales. 

Henry K. Genett, assistant passenger sales 
manager, Boston, Mass. transferred to Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

Charles W. Cole, 
Syracuse, promoted to 


Weehawken, N.J. 


inspector, 
mechanic, 


district car 
master 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—fred L. Donaher, coal 
trafic manager—service, named to the new 
position of coal trafic manager—engineering, 
Roanoke, Va. Thomas C. Hamill, industrial 
sales representative for Princess Coal Sales 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., succeeds Mr. 
Donaher. 


$00 LINE.—Mal A. Wigg appointed general 
agent, Eau Claire, Wis. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.—J. P. Leach, safety 
oficer, San Antonio, Tex., promoted to 
trainmaster, Lafayette, La., to replace F. &. 
Nichols, retired. 


Industrial Traffic 


Leo Gallagher, assistant general traffic 
manager—rates, American Steel & Wire Divi- 
sion of United States Steel Corp., retires Oct. 
31. Charles E. Cronaver, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic manager of 
the division. Frank O. Brady has been named 
trafic manager—freight rates, general traf- 
fic department. 


Percy 1. Brewbaker, corporate manager 
of transportation, Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has assumed the ad- 
ditional responsibilities of trafhe manager, 
Eastern Chemical Division. Several traffic 
specialists, formerly on a corporate basis, 
have now been placed directly in the East- 
ern Chemical Division. These specialists are: 
Willard B. Horton, senior traffic analyst; Leo 
H. Machelor, tank car supervisor; C. Ray- 
mond Hoag, traffic analyst; Cecil J. Marshall, 
rails: and Edward H. Rychel, 
rate specialist carriers, Other divi- 
sion traffic managers are: Chester D. Roberts, 
Western Chemical Division, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Arthur £. Finger, Durez Plastics Division, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; and Robert G. 
Thorn, Division, Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 


rate specialist 
motor 


Phosphorus 


general 
Chevrolet 
Harold A. 
Chevrolet, 


Stirling 1. Zimmerman appointed 
trafic manager, Central Office, 
Division, General Motors Corp. 
Stater, assistant traffic manager, 
Tarrytown, appointed traffic manager there 
John M. Reilly named traffic manager, Chev- 
rolet, Oakland, succeeding George D. Cron, 
retired. Paul M. Miller appointed trafic man- 
ager, Chevrolet, Baltimore. Morley Smith, as 
sistant traffic manager, Chevrolet, Los An- 
geles, named traffic manager, Chevrolet, 
Indianapolis. 


Houston Merchants Exchange has announced 
the affiliation of Edwin E. Wyatt, Sr., con- 
sultant, specializing in car demurrage and 
grain traffic handling services, 7129 Harris- 
burg Blvd., Houston 11, Tex. 


Howard A. Mann, executive manager, Mari- 
times Transportation Commission, Canada, re- 
signed Oct. 15. Craig $. Dickson, secretary- 
treasurer, appointed acting executive man- 
ager and treasurer. Ramsay M. S. Armitage, 
traffic analyst, appointed secretary of the 
commission. Earl T. Steeves named transport 
economist, effective Jan. 1, 1961. Mr. Steeves 
is now executive assistant, Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union, Halifax. 
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previously offered. Has increased its 
TOFC equipment to 236 cars and 211 
trailers, by addition of 35 new 40-ft 
van-type units. To expedite handling of 
piggyback traffic at Grand street, Jer- 
sey City, N.J., has supplemented its 
existing ramp by construction of a new 
ramp, served by tracks from either side. 
. . » New Traffic Office 
lo serve the Montreal area, has open- 
ed a new traffic office at 468 Bourke 
Ave., Dorval, Que., with D. G. Jamie- 
son as traffic representative. 


Missouri Pacific 
. . . Piggyback Equipment 
To expand its conventional piggyback 
method of handling new automobiles, 
has ordered 13 bi-level, and 77 tri-leve:, 
flat car frames, each holding, respective- 
ly, 10 and 15 compact autos. 


Reading 
. . . Expands Piggyback 
Has inaugurated a new piggyback 
service to and from Detroit, via the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, with second- 
morning arrival each way. In connec- 
tion with other roads in the “Alphabet” 
route, has established a faster “Alpha- 
jet” schedule, both east and westbound, 
with early second-morning arrivals at 
Philadelphia, Reading and Harrisburg, 
and Nickel Plate points. 


Traffic Publications 

BETTER WAYS TO PACKAGE, UNITIZE AND 
SHIP. 40 pages, illustrations. Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., Dept. RA, 2600 North Western 
Ave., Chicago 47. 

This is the 20th edition of Signode’s 
basic reference guide to strapping methods 
and tools. 


GENERAL CATALOG on strapping tools and 
supplies. 60 pages, illustrations. A. J. Gerrard 
& Co., 400 East Touhy Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 

Spiral-bound, thumb-indexed catalog 
describes strapping equipment; gives strap- 
ping recommendations for different types 
of packages. 


Supply Trade 


Normon W. Kimmel, plant manager of the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., division, Dana Corp., has 
been appointed director of purchasing and 
production control, Toledo, Ohio. 


Vascoloy-Ramet has appointed the follow 
ing sales agents for railroad tooling: T. ‘ 
Johnson Co., Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Ross Co., 
St. Louis; Harbil, Inc., Chicago; R. Light- 
foot, Louisville, Ky. and Mountain Region 
Supply, Omaha, Neb. Two newly appointed 
distributors for railroad tooling are: Too! 
Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. and Kirk 
Wiklund & Co., Kansas City, Mo 


Hugh W. Foster, marketing manager for the 
sales department, Pullman-Standard, has been 
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built to 
hold 
down 
operating 
costs 


International Cabooses are 
designed with these aims in 
mind — to render long years 
of service under today’s high 
speed, long train conditions, 


2s with the absolute minimum of 


maintenance. This they do — 
and cost records on many 
railroads prove it. Each model 
incorporates welcome 
advances in train crew safety 
and comfort. Find out why 

it pays, in many ways, to deal 
with specialists in the 
caboose building business. 
Write International Car 
Division, 2485 Walden Ave., 
Buffalo 25, N. Y. 
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Partlow Specified In 


New Reefer Cars As 
All Other Temperature 


Controls Combined! 


Of the estimated 1375* reefer cars sched- 
uled for production in 1960, 1175 specify 
mercury-actuated Partlow temperature 
controls. This represents 85°% of all new 
reefer car construction...a preference of 
better than 5 to L! 
Why this overwhelming Low-cost, expendable wall brackets 
7 are nailed to boxcar walls. Mixed 
swing to Partlow? arloading is easier since brackets 
an be placed anywhere. 
Dependability is one 
reason! Partlows are 
simple mechanical con- 
trols... built without 
tubes, delicate bellows, 
hai springs or electronic 
amplifiers. They're able 
to withstand the worst ~ 
Jne man can install and use 


, . ‘ Aeroquip'’s Case Goods Cargo 
k or 
kind of road shock and Control System in a fraction of 


vibration, without letup — a Se 


ol breakdown. 
Easy maintenance is another! Should 
it become necessary to replace the thermal 
element on a Partlow, the whole job can 
be done in a matter of minutes, on the job, 


with semi-skilled maintenance men. 


And versatility is still another! Part- 
low designs rols specifically for rail- 
road appli The ZC model shown 
here, for exat is equipped with up to 
5 switches g it to cope with the 


most moder | exacting circuitry. 


Partlow mal complete line of econom- 
ical temper controls .. . indicating, 
non-indicati cording. Write today for 
folder: ““Temperature Control in Railroad 


Refrigeratior 


Railway Age ‘ § L960 


Name 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION Please send yy, 
| 
| 


me bulletin 
Dept. R-1160 New Hartford, N.Y. GLB-113 on ey 
SeriesJ Cargo address 


Control System 
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New Low-Cost Cargo Control 


system Cuts Case Goods 
Five Times As Many Shipping Damage 


The new Aeroquip Series “J” 
Cargo Control System is the easy- 
to-use, low-cost way to protect all 
bottled, canned and packaged 
goods against damage in transit 
and to reduce loading and un- 
loading time. Simply attach ex- 
pendable anchor brackets to 
boxcar walls with nails or screws, 
install reusable cardboard bulk- 
head, insert strap end fittings and 
tighten the Aeroquip Ratchet 
Buckle Strap Assembly by hand. 
That's all there is to it! No special 
tensioning, crimping or fastening 
equipment is required. No wait- 
ing for special device cars; almost 
any box cor or reefer will work 
with the Aeroquip system. And 
Aeroquip's high-quality nylon 
strap assemblies are completely 
reusable. 

Mail the coupon below for com- 
plete details and see how the new 
Aeroquip Series “J'' Case Goods 
Cargo Control System can reduce 
shipping damages. 


f~———-GENERAL LOGISTICS Division-———— 
2929 FLOYD STREET, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA RAI} 
IN CANADA: AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 

Aeroquip Products are Fully Protected by Patents in U.S.A., Canada and Abroad 
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Hopper-Car Attachment 


\ hopper-car attachment has been de- 
for use in unloading cars in an 
equipment is 
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height. To load the second or third 
car levels, an automobile is driven on 
the Autovator platform in lowered po- 
sition. The platform is leveled off and 
hoisted to the proper car level, stop- 
ping automatically at the right height. 
An hydraulically-operated hinge sec- 
tion at the car end is preset for aline- 
ment with the car. An automatic low- 
ering button returns platform to 
ground level when auto weight is re- 
moved. For unloading, the procedure 
is reversed. Travelift & Engineering, 
Inc., Dept. RA, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


New Auto Unloader Models 


To meet specific needs encountered 
in various situations, the Buck Equip- 
ment Corp. has introduced five new 
models of its “LUL” automobile loader- 
unloader (RA, Sept. 26, p. 56). The 
new models are: 

LUL C-R—Loads and unloads from 
multi-level cars to the rail. Heavy-duty; 
completely motorized. 

LUL Model ULSD — A middle- 
weight, manually-powered machine 
which unloads from top deck of bi-level 
cars, or top two decks of tri-levels. 

LUL Model ULPD—For unloading 
multi-level cars to short piggyback 
docks. Manually operated. 

LUL Model ULCR—Unloads from 
all decks of multi-level cars. Rail- 
mounted; manually-operated. 

LUL Model ULCDR—A medium- 
weight machine designed to be mounted 
on a 40%4-ft car with maximum 40-in, 
deck. Manually operated, it can unload 
from all decks of multi-level cars to 
dock or ground. 

Buck Equipment Corp., Dept. RA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Car Thawer 


Quick, economical removal of ice, 
snow and frozen residual material from 
hopper car bottoms before loading is 
promised by the maker of a specially 
designed electric radiant heater. The 
44-by-22 in. units (RUC-32) are to be 
placed in pairs between rails and di- 
rectly under cars. Equipped with water- 
proof fittings, each unit has a maximum 
capacity of 32 kw on 240-volt, 3-phase 
current. Radcor, Inc., Dept. RA, Brad- 
ner, Ohio. 


Reefer Decking 


Decking being used in refrigerator 
cars under construction at the Los An- 
geles yard of the Pacific Fruit Express 
is of overlaid lumber. It is regular 2- 
in. Douglas fir, edged glued into 4-ft 
by 9-ft panels after drying to 6% mois- 
ture content. Both sides are laminated 
with %-in. tempered hardboard made 
to PFE specifications. The panels are 
1% in. thick. Diamond Lumber Co., 
Dept. RA, 323 Pittock Block, Portland 
5, Ore. 
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transportation is our business! 


lo the men and women of Seaboard, the phrase “transpor- 
tation is our business” has a personal meaning, calling for 
individual thought and initiative, both in obtaining busi- 
ness and then in following through to provide complete 


shipping satisfaction. 


When you route $.A.L., you put your freight in the hands 
)f people who appreciate it and who are determined to keep 
you as a steady customer. Backing them up is a modern 
railroad, geared to meet every shipping need. Make Seaboard 


your way to and from the growing Southeast. 


Piggyback is one more 


development in Seaboard progress. 


Now available between our on-line AIR LINE 


points and Northern cities. 


ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 





The New York Central spits in winter's eye! 


lroad, winter had always meant drifted 
and delayed trains. Then 
research staff attacked Old 
weapon, the Snow Blower! 
from a B-36 hitched on to a 
rolled hurricane swirling 
chyards. In its wake, lights 
rreen, and that shipment to 
d about is on its way. 
is one of a host of ideas 
l’s Technical Research Cen- 
find Central men utilizing 
onics, all the newest tech- 
earth common sense to de- 


velop faster, more efficient freight transportation. 

Most important, Central’s research has one ma- 
jor objective...to provide our customers with 
faster schedules, consistent on-time performance, 
and continually better service. 


CENTRAL 


RPOAD TO THE FUTURE 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «¢gtance 


Carloadings 
Loadings of revenu 
week ended Nov. 19 
able as this issue of R 
to press 
Loadings of revert 


week ended Nov 


cars; the summary, c: 


Car Service Division 


REVENUE FREIGHT 
For the week ende 
District 196C 
Eastern 79 40K 
Allegheny 9175 
Pocahontas: 43.79 
Southern 111 455 
Northwesterr 68,36 
Central Westerr 120 
Southwester 9 423 


Total Wester 
Districts 
Totel All & 

Commoditie 
Grain and ao 


product 
Livestock 


PIGGYBACK § (¢ 

l S. piggyback 
week ended Nov 
cars, compared wit 
corresponding 1959 
for 1960 up to No 
686 cars. compare | 


the corresponding | 


IN CANADA, 


the seven-day pe 


t 
totaled 69,715 ca 
89.486 for the p1 
od, according to tl 


of Statistics 


Totals for Canada 
N y 1960 
Nov 4 1959 

Cumulative Totals 
Nov 7 1960 
Nov y 1959 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& Louisville & Nashville—Directors authorized purchase of 900 
70-ton open top hopper cars and 900 70-ton general purpose gondolas 
from Pullman-Standard, at a total cost of $19,548,000. Cars will be 
built at Pullman-Standard’s Bessemer, Ala., plant, for delivery in 
early 1961. All cars will be equipped with roller bearings. (RA, 
Nov. 21, p. 7.) 


®& Missouri Pacific—A $31.8 million modernization program for 
1961 will include construction of 1,150 new freight cars at DeSoto, 
Mo., company shops, at an estimated cost of $12 million. All cars will 
be equipped with roller bearings. Shops will build 300 50-ton, 50'2-ft 
box cars with 9-ft doors and high-capacity draft gear; 200 50-ton, 
50'%2-ft box cars with 9-ft doors, damage prevention devices and nail- 
able steel floors or equivalent; 100 70-ton, 5014-ft box cars with 9-ft 
doors, damage prevention devices, nailable steel floors or equivalent 
and cushion underframes; 200 70-ton, two-bay steel covered hopper 
cars of 2,055-cu ft capacity; 50 70-ton, three-bay steel covered hopper 
cars of 3,000 cu ft capacity; 50 70-ton, 53%-ft flat cars; and 250 
50-ton, 50%2-ft box cars with 15-ft double doors (approved under 
1960 program and now set up for construction in 1961). 


& Pennsylvania.—Placed orders for 3,500 freight cars—2,500 
70-ton hopper cars and 1,000 heavy duty jennies—at an estimated 
cost of $28,150,000. Cars will be built in PRR’s Samuel Rea Shop at 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. Delivery will begin in December and will be com- 
pleted by September 1961. The new order brings to $285 million the 
PRR’s recent expenditures and commitments for new equipment, ac- 
cording to President A. J. Greenough. He said the program to provide 
23,000 new freight cars costing $215 million has been completed. 
Meanwhile, the road’s 1960 freight-car rehabilitation program, in- 
volving major work on 10,500 cars, has reached 60% of completion. 


Orders & Deliveries 


® Orders Increase-——Orders were placed in October 1960 for 
5,885 new freight cars, compared with 2,061 in September. October 
1959 orders totaled 2,722. Deliveries in October totaled 4,632, com- 
pared with 4,265 in September and 2,284 in October 1959. The back- 
log of cars on order and undelivered as of Nov. 1, 1960, was 22,900, 
compared with 21,662 on Oct. 1 and 36,199 on Nov. 1, 1959. 


ORDERED DELIVERED UNDELIVERED 
TYPE October 1960 October 1960 Nov. 1, 1960 
Box—Plain 675 1,318 4,676 
Box—Auto 0 0 200 
Flat 445 770 2,082 
Gondola 1,129 640 3,927 
Hopper 2,654 891 6,974 
Cov. Hopper 480 237 891 
Refrigerator 150 486 2,636 
Tank . 352 246 1,147 
Caboose 0 33 63 
Other 0 11 304 
TOTAL . 5,885 4,632 22,900 
Car Builders 927 3,160 7,611 
Railroad Shops 4,958 1,472 15,289 





Loomis Sees Traffic Upturn 


> The Story at a Glance: This year’s 
traffic turned out to 
“mirage”—but “better reve- 
ahead in 1961, 


President Daniel 


anticipated boom 
be only a 
earnings” lie 
AAR 


nues and 
in the view of 
Pi 
He bases his optimism on: 
@ An expected pickup in the nation- 
al economy. 

@® Continued rate 
vations by railroads 
® Prospects for 
lative 


oOoTnis, 


and service inno- 
an improved legis- 
climate in Washington. 
He also feels that any improvement 
earnings will be reflected “very early” 
orders for new equipment. 
f-the-industry” 
linner of the 
in New York 
ent Daniel P. 
to gloss over 
the immediate 


he said, “it 

ibout the short- 

The expectations 

the economy gen- 

The year 

\dded along and is now-— 
limping 


nything but 


hind us,’ he Sa d, 


“I believe the nation will now go to 
work on other things, and we can look 
for a pickup in the overall economy. 

“For railroads, this means better traf- 
fic potentials and, I trust, better reve- 
nues and earnings. You can count, as 
well, on continued evidence of re-think- 
ing on the part of railroad manage- 
ments concerning everything we do—as 
pointed up in new services, in rate in- 
novations, more piggybacking and con- 
tainer traffic, mergers, intensified efforts 
to diversify and otherwise to streamline 
plant and operating methods. 

“As for the legislative climate in 
Washington, I have a feeling it will be 
better than that of 1960 and 1959. 
Next year will bring progress, I believe, 
in our efforts to show Congress the 
good sense of our proposals to shorten 
the depreciation write off period for 
rolling stock and for other transporta- 
tion investments. We also count on 
progress in some states and cities in 
getting . . . property tax relief. 

“Increased traffic and relief on the 
tax front will, of course, provide money 
for other urgent purposes. . . . As extra 
revenues are made available, they will 
be reflected very early in orders to sup- 
ply companies.” 

Mr. Loomis concluded with a pre- 
diction that “the 1961 RPI dinner will 
find the railroad industry and the rail- 


RR Buying: Down, Then Up. 


An upturn 1 purchasing 
upturn— 
inel of railroad 
RPI’s third In- 
rence, held as 
innual meeting. 
urred ‘in pre- 
re going to get 
hey get better. 
that 1961 capi- 
ll behind this 
or perhaps 
revenues, they 
climbing again 
hould lead to a 
1962 and 1963. 
timate of gross 
by railroads to- 
1960. a 10% 
61's expendi- 
50 million. 
ned of the ef- 
tition on the 
While 
policy of “buy- 
that 
s could not 


not in nae ree 


dustry. 


warned 


long be overlooked. 

In answer to questions from some 
200 suppliers, the panel also pointed 
to the increasing use of specialized 
cars, counting the box car down, but 
not out, for the future; seemed to 
think the effect of railroad mergers 
and consolidations would be to re- 
duce purchasing in the near future, 
but increase it in the Jong-run. Their 
estimates of freight car orders for 
1961 ranged from a low of 40,000 
to a high of 50,000-55,000. 

The six-member panel consisted 
of Henry F. McCarthy, vice presi- 
dent—purchases & stores, New York 
Central; H. P. Millar, vice presi- 
dent—purchases & stores, Canadian 
Pacific; H. B. Nordstrom, director 
of purchases, Great Northern; W. H. 
Rose, general purchasing agent, Sea- 
board Air Line; H. V. Schiltz, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, Burlington; 
and Frank J. Steinberger, vice presi- 
dent and general purchasing agent, 
Santa Fe. RPI President Holcombe 
Parkes was moderator. 


road supply industry in a much health- 
ier position.” 

The AAR chief's bullish remarks 
came in the face of predictions that 
railroad earnings this year will dip to 
the lowest level in a decade. Some in- 
formed sources look for earnings no 
higher than $470 million. If so, this 
would be the first time since 1949 
(when earnings sagged to $438 million) 
that the figure has fallen below the 
$500 million mark. 

At first glance, Class I railroad sta- 
tistics for this year’s first nine months 
present a seeming paradox. Total load- 
ings through September were actually 
higher than for the comparable 1959 
period. At the same time operating ex- 
penses and taxes declined. 

Yet, net income through September 
was estimated at only $303 million, 
compared with $393 million in 1959 
and $353 million in 1958. 

The answer is that the railroads’ 
traffic problems are qualitative as well 
as quantitative. 

For example, 1960's  carloadings 
have been inflated by a 54% increase 
in low-rated ore loadings (due to the 
reopening of the steel mills early in the 
year). But in the revenue column, this 
is offset by decreases in loadings of 
higher-rated commodities — for exam- 
ple, a 2.7% drop in manufactured and 
miscellaneous goods. 

While much of this decrease in high- 
rated traffic is attributed to the general 
business downturn, there is some evi- 
dence of a continuing loss of such 
traffic to motor carriers. One economist 
points out that where railroad loadings 
of manufactured goods have recently , 
been showing a decline from 1958 fig-; 
ures, truck loadings have been showing 
a slight increase. (Comparisons of 1960 
with 1959 are distorted by last year’s 
steel strike.) 

A Wall Street investment house re- 
cently advised that “anyone who doubts 
a business recession is in progress 
should talk with the nearest railroad 
president.” Actually, those railroad ex- 
ecutives who have talked about the 
situation have been inclined to share 
Mr. Loomis’ cautious optimism. 

The head of one big midwestern rail- 
road told Railway Age that he doubts 
that the industry is “in either a reces- 
sion or a depression.” He looks for an 
upturn at least by mid-1961. In his 
view, current depressed earnings are the 
result of a “regulatory lag” that caught 
the railroads in a squeeze between in- 
creased wages, the rise in retirement 
taxes, and the railroads’ chronic inabili- 
ty “to adjust costs like other businesses.” 

November 28, 
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ICC GETS NEW HAVEN RELIEF PLAN (Continued from page 10) 


proper role of the federal government 
is to supplement the action of govern- 
mental more intimately con- 
cerned with the problem 
The report Says tn 
sion should upon 
a larger and more direct 
in connection 


agencies 


Commis- 
Congress 
federal role 
with the mass transpor- 
tation problems of larger urban areas, 
but that a program of federal 
cash subsidies, “whethe lavish or 
modest, would, in the run, do 
more harm than good.” 

“Cash subsidy 
ter how artfully 


involve a 


also 


urge 


adds 
ong 
no mat- 


\ yuld 


means yl 


legislation 
drawn neces- 
inasmuch 
commutation s« e of some 
railroads is not unprofitable,” 
adds. “If size of the 
determined | the size of 
two results inevitable 
would be little or no in- 
make a profit or to cut 
secondly, some agency of 
vould have to 


sarily 
as the 
Class | 
the report 
subsidy is 
the deficit, 
First, there 
centive to 
And 
the federal government 
be granted authority stablish pas- 
train schedules the interest 
of protecting the public purse.” 

The report’s 
summarized below 

1. Reaffirmation by Commission 
of the pertinent points in its railroad 
passenger train deficit case, including 
particularly the recommendations for 
repeal of the 10% fe 
fares 


losses 


sen ge r 


recomn dations are 


excise tax 
on passengel 
in state and 


property 
) 


and greater equity 
local tax on railroad 


Consideration of 
eliminating the railroa 
maintain, 


ssening or 
ligation to 
highway 
local gov- 
and desir- 


repair O1 
bridges, and considerati 
ernments of the 
ability of including passenger stations 
and adjacent parking is in their 
urban or communit levelopment 
plans 

3. Consideration b New 
of prompt abandonment of 
branch lines having a 
traffic, 
lines to 


feas 


Haven 
minor 
light density 
careful analysis of other 
determine have 
an economic future 

4. Maximum use of 
land 
motor 


and 


whet they 


New 
Transportation Co., New 
carrier 


Eng- 
Haven’s 
coordi- 
to and 
loned in the 


subsidi il 1a 
nated service with the oad 
from stations on lines 
future 

5. Separate management of 
tor carrier 


the mo- 
subsidiary and operation of 
it in a completely coordinated and in- 
tegrated rail-motor t ortation serv- 
ice 

6. Intensification of torts to com- 
vetween the 
York Port 
115 new 
cars to 


plete lease 
New Haven and the New 
Authority for acquisition of 
multiple-unit motor 


arrangem 


ssenger 
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replace old cars now in service in the 
New York suburban area. 

7. Application by the New 
for authority to increase commuter 
fares by 20% to 30%, if in the judg- 
ment of management, undue diversion 
to other forms of transportation would 
not result. 

8. Continuance of electric locomo- 
tive operations by the New Haven and 
the initiation of studies looking toward 
eventual acquisition of additional elec- 
tric locomotives to operate between 
New York and New Haven. 

Y. Steadfast adherence by manage- 
ment, within the limits of the carrier’s 
financial ability, to programs providing 
for a regular maintenance of plant and 
equipment. 

10. Strengthening of the New 
Haven’s management “in those areas 
where it appears to be weak,” 
when the road’s future is made secure. 

11. Consideration by 
sion 


Haven 


now 


the Commis- 
of a recommendation that Con- 
gress enact legislation to enable rail- 
roads to acquire passenger train 
equipment on terms and conditions 
more liberal than now exist for the 
purpose of insuring the continuance of 
passenger service required by the pub- 


lic convenience and necessity and by 
the nation’s defense effort. 

12. Consideration by the Commis- 
sion of a recommendation that Con- 
gress enact legislation authorizing the 
ICC to find taxes levied on interstate 
railroads by state and local authorities 
to be unlawful as an undue burden on 
interstate commerce under certain 
limiting conditions. 

Exceptions to the report may be 
filed within 30 days from the date on 
which it was served—Nov. 21. If no 
exceptions are filed within that period, 
and the Commission orders no stay 
or postponement, the report will be- 
come a report of the Commission and 
the recommended order to discontinue 
the inquiry will become a Commission 
order. 


Dividends Declared 


ALLEGHANY & WESTERN.—S$3, semiannual, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1961, to holders of record Dec. 16 


BEECH CREEK.—50¢, quarterly, payable Jan. 1, 
1961, to holders of record Dec. 15. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, $1, quarterly, 
payable Dec. 20 to holders of record Dec, 1; 312% 
convertible preferred, 87V2¢, quarterly, payable 
Feb. 1, 1961, to holders of record Jan. 6 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—40¢, 


quarterly, payable Dec. 31 to holders of record 
Dec. 16. 





Locomotive Cemetery: A 


prosperous railroad 


of individuals.” 
—From the 


Examiner Ries. 





"Monument..." 


“On the northern edge of the city of New Haven lies the 
principal yard of the New York, New Haven and Hartford. 

“A portion of the Cedar Hill Yard is set aside for what is 
euphemistically called ‘locomotive storage.’ 

“Here stand dozens of diesel road and yard locomotives aban- 
doned to the weather, rusting and in various stages of disintegra- 
tion. Some are simply cannibalized locomotive carcasses. Others 
are intact but with exhaust fan roof grilles open, admitting rain 
and snow to the machinery inside. In numerous instances, cab 
doors and engine shutters are wide to wind-blown dirt as well 
as weather. In some cases, the equipment trust plates declare 
that the New Haven is still in debt for property retired before 
it reached its normal life expectancy. 

“This locomotive cemetery symbolizes the decline of a once 
a decline that a management fully respon- 
sive to changing competitive factors might have forestalled. This 
locomotive cemetery may also be viewed as a monument to 
excessive state and local taxation, to the discriminatory promo- 
tional policies of governmental agencies, and to the short- 
sightedness manifested at times by patrons and by employees 
of the carrier. If, as we believe, the New Haven 
a vital artery of transportation, its preservation cannot be made 
the exclusive responsibility of any individual or any single group 


report on New Haven operations and practices 
which has been made to the ICC by Commissioner Webb and 


Railroad is still 











NITL Backs Managerial Rights 


> The Story at a Glance: In a re- 
latively quiet annual meeting, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League went on 
record, Nov. 17-18, as: 


® Favoring freedom for railroad 


management to create or abolish specific 


jODs; 

@ Opposing proposed increases in 
demurrage charges and certain other 
car-hire fees and regulations; and 

@ Opposing application, to 
railroads and carriers, of the 
“bulk-commodity” exemption. 
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time to be 
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the exemption 
led in the Inter- 
Section 303(b) 
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modities. It paralleled this by opposing 
“any proposal extending the bulk com- 
modity exemptions to movements via 
rail.” “Pleas for equal treatment” are 
“impressive,” a League committee re- 
ported, but, in this case at least, “com- 
pletely impractical.” No logical rea- 
son, the committee said, “could be 
found for exempting the movement 
of bulk freight by railroads in no way 
competitive with water carriers, nor 
was any feasible way found to limit 
the exemption by railroads of bulk 
commodities when confined to routes 
competitive with water carriers.” 

Effects of the action on exemptions 
may, however, have been somewhat 
softened by adoption of another com- 
mittee’s suggestion that the whole sub- 
ject might merit reconsideration when 
and if appropriate legislation is intro- 
duced in Congress. Further, the League 
reiterated its support of the railroad 
position in the John I. Hay barge-line 
acquisition case; and beat down an 
effort to bring about retraction of its 
14-year-old policy that new waterway 
projects be submitted to the ICC for 
economic approval before funds are 
appropriated for them. 

In other actions of interest 
roads, the League: 

@ Supported incentive class rates 
filed by southern railroads between the 
South and Official Territory, and voted 
to ask the ICC to vacate its suspension 
of those rates in I&S 7446. 

@ Approved intervention in “a key 
proceeding” involving Plan III type 
motor carrier rates, on grounds simi- 
lar to those advanced in supporting 
the railroads’ Plan III piggyback rates. 

@ Opposed “unreasonable or arbi- 
trary charges” for pick-up or delivery 
of less-carload freight; and also “motor 
carrier surcharges or increases of a 
similar type which will materially alter 
rate structures or relationships.” 

@ Supported REA Express aggregate 
rates On wearing apparel. 

@ Recommended repeal of Section 
557 of the Railway Mail Pay Act. 

@ Agreed to cooperate with the 
Associated Traffic Clubs “in their ef- 
fort to cut down on unreasonable or 
unnecessary expense in connection 
with annual dinners and _ entertain- 
ments.” 

@ Voted to continue study of ex- 
emptions provided for in Part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

@ Repeated earlier calls for “strict 
compliance” with transportation regu- 
latory laws, on the ground that “there 
is by far too much unlawful or un- 
authorized transportation,” which ship- 


to rail- 


pers, “wilfully or without knowledge,” 
are aiding and abetting. 

@ Approved through routes and 
joint rates for carriers serving Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Speaking at the League’s annual 
luncheon, Donald I. Rogers, business 
and financial editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, warned the members 
that “we are in imminent danger of 
losing” the American system of prof- 
it-making and profit incentives. “Not 
depression, but prosperity, is our great- 
est danger.” 

“We are going to have,” Mr. Rogers 
said, “at least three major economic 
problems in the Sixties. The first is the 
threat of a continuously rising trend 
in unit labor costs—higher and higher 
production with resultant in- 
ability for us as a nation to maintain 
a high level of economic activity and 
a high level of employment. The sec- 
ond is a likely shortage of venture 
capital. The third will be posed by the 
growing economic strength of other in- 
dustrial nations.” 

R. M. Boyd, general traffic manag- 
er, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was elected president of the 
NITL, to succeed W. H. Ott, general 
traffic manager, Kraft Foods, Chicago. 
“It will be part of my job,” Mr. Boyd 
said, in accepting his election, “to 
make sure the voice of the shipper is 
heard in the halls and committee 
rooms of Congress in connection with 
the national transportation legislation 
which will be considered during the 
next two years.” 

E. W. Girton, general traffic man- 
ager, Wilson & Co., Chicago, succeeds 
Mr. Boyd as vice president, while R. 
A. Cooke, manager, traffic depart- 
ment, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, New York, continues as 
treasurer. The retiring president, Mr. 
Ott, becomes chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, with Kenneth P. 
Tubbs, manager, transportation depart- 
ment, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
as vice chairman. J. E. Hale, assistant 
manager, traffic department, Standard 
Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, 
and G. E. Schneider, freight traffic 
manager, New Orleans Public Service, 
were elected chairman and vice chair- 
man, respectively, of the board. 

In a sharp departure from its recent 
policy of rotating most of its annual 
meetings between New York and Chi- 
cago, the League voted to meet in 
1961 in Denver (Nov. 16-17); in 1962 
in Pittsburgh, and in 1963 in St. Louis. 
Its next New York meeting will be 
in 1964. 


costs 
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Talk to shippers up and down 
the center of the country, and you 
come up with one inescapable con- 
clusion: They are concerned about, 
and annoyed by, seemingly inex- 
plicable delays and irregularities in 
railroad service. Those twin topics 
were the subject lot of un- 
happy talk when the National As- 
sociation of Shippers Advisory 
Boards met at Minneapolis (RA, 
Oct. 24, p. 26). I into the same 
sort of comment Kansas City 
and again, strongly re at Dallas. 

Shipper dissatisfaction, unfortu- 
nately, is going beyond the talk- 
It’s the basis for a lot 
of objections raised to railroad 
proposals in Ex P 223. And I 
was given chapter and on 
where repeated service de- 
lays have led to transfer of traffic 
from railroads to competitive 
modes of transport 

In one such manufac- 
turer with a steady ex- 
port business was willing to allow 
four days for a mile haul to 
his shipping port n he failed 
to get day service 
on what would look like a normal 


ing stage 


verse 
cases 


case, 


sma 


consistent four 


.Editors Afield.. 


one- or two-day move, he resorted 
to private trucking, even in the 
face of a recognizably higher cost. 
Another case is that of a grain 
exporter who keeps close tabs on 
his tidewater-bound cars; he by- 
passes them with trucked grain if 
he finds them moving too slowly 
to meet sailing schedules. 

Typical shipper reaction runs 
something like this: “Speed is fine, 
but dependability is better. We 
can gear our operations to just 
about any reasonable schedule the 
railroads set up. But if they say 
five days from A to B, then we 
want it to be five days every time; 
not three days one time and 10 
the next. And early arrivals can 
be just as bad, in terms of demur- 
rage charges and clogged unload- 
ing facilities, as late arrivals.” 

A lot of the trouble, shippers 
seem to feel, lies in initial and 
destination terminal delays. NASAB 
delegates, for example, said that 
in some major terminals the aver- 
age time between release of a 
loaded car and its dispatch in a 
road train might be 40, 48, 72, 
even 96 hours. Add to that prob- 


‘DALLAS, TEXAS 


able similar delays at destination 
terminals, and lesser delays at in- 
termediate yards and interchange 
points, and any objective observer 
is bound to concede that the ship- 
pers have a point. 

Some of them appear, however, 
to make that point almost re- 
luctantly—and to precede it with 
expressions of sympathy for rail- 
road problems, and of admiration 
for the job the roads are doing in 
many respects. One gets the defi- 
nite impression that a lot of ship- 
pers would like to keep a lot of 
traffic on the rails, or give a lot 
back to them. The business seems 
to be there if the railroads can just 
give, consistently, the kind of de- 
pendable service that’s necessary 
to attract it. 

Complaints about delays don’t 
extend to piggyback. That appears 
to be moving well, just about 
everywhere—which is undoubtedly 
a major reason for its continuing 
popularity at a time when other 
traffic is static or declining. 


Gardner C. Hudson 
Traffic & Transportation Editor 


AAR Reports on L&D Research 
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released, 1d damage 
the Contain | Loading 
Research Division als red investi- 
gations into items like un ling gypsum 
rock from covered hopp irs without 
vibrating and damaging the car itself, 
use of nylon fresh 
beef, strength of fiberbo containers, 
and packaging of furniture and ceramic 
Work bear- 
ncluded the 


report 


vities, 


loops to pend 


articles to prevent damag« 
ing on this same subject 
extensive studies made by the Mechan- 
ical Research staff on all standard pock- 
et draft gears to determine the actual 
performance of eleven types of gears 
under controlled impact conditions. 
Mechanical researc! included 
studies of oils, additives and roller- 
bearing greases, and journal bearing 
development. Of particular interest is 
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a chart comparing lubricator and loose 
waste performance in journal boxes. 
The chart showed that 1,201,508 cars, 
56.2% of the 2,134,152 U.S. and Can- 
ada car fleet, were equipped with lubri- 
cators as of June 30, 1960. Average 
mileage between hot-box set-off, Jan- 
uary to June, 1960, was 713,117 miles 


for lubricators, 127,595 miles for loose 
waste. 

The Engineering Division delved in- 
to road stabilization and economies to 
be derived from soil engineering proce- 
dures. Nuclear-activated moisture and 
density apparatus (depth probes) was 
used with very satisfactory results. 


Unions Fight C&NW Proposal 


Attorneys for the Chicago & North 
Western asked the Commerce 
Commission to “investigate the opera- 
tion of [North Western's] push-pull 
suburban trains and by order, 
that with only an eagineer in the cab 
it is a safe and reasonable operation.” 

In a full day of hearings, the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen ahd the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers argued that the 
commission lacked jurisdiction to issue 
an order that would “interfere with 
collective bargaining.” 

Carl McGowan, C&NW _ general 
counsel, disputed a brotherhood con- 


{llinois 


Say, 


tention that the recently created Presi- 
dential work rules study commission 
“preempted the field of investigation” 
and asserted that the Section 6 notices 
served by the railroads on the operat- 
ing brotherhoods last November re- 
ferred “only to firemen in yard and 
road freight service.” He added that 
the Illinois Commerce Commission 
is the “only body authorized to pre- 
scribe a safe and reasonable opera- 
tion” for commuter service in Iflinois. 

The commission recessed further 
hearings in the case pending a deci- 
sion on a motion of dismissal due 
to “lack of jurisdiction.” 





You Ought 


To Know... 


Management representatives on the 
idential work rules 
dy commission (RA, Oct. 24, 
vill be Daniel P. Loomis, 

AR president; Thomas A. Jer- 
Great N rm vice presi- 
operations; J. E. Wolfe, 
ngton vice president—per- 
nel; B. B. Bryant, C&O as- 
int vice president—labor rela- 
and G. W. Knight, Pennsyl- 

tor of labor relations. 
will also include 
ve labor members. 
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ride rails, 
s and now the 
inswer shippers 
iong wanted to many trans- 
problems. They are too irre- 
right permit any ob- 
tacles to stand for long in the way 
their ultimate development,” 
W. Kremer, vice president— 
iffic of the Milwaukee, said in a 
it New York last 
followed a 
which a Strick 
transferred by heli- 
ter from a New York Central 
eight car to a U. S. Lines ocean 
freighter 
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Government guaranty of a $3,000,- 
000 loan is sought by Boston & 
Maine in an application filed with 

ICC would reim- 
rse the road’s treasury for capi- 

Guaranty of a 

similar amount 

year. 


Proceeds 


al expenditi res 
B&M 


was approved last 


loan for 


A post-card survey of 200,000 com- 
nuter-train and elevated 
ders in Philadelphia got under 

part of the Penn 

ersey [ransportation Study, 
vhich is seeking answers to the 

Delaware Valley’s mass transpor- 

tation problems. One question: 

Is the appeal of public transport 

economy, convenience—or merely 


subway 


iy last week as 


Railroad out-of-pocket losses on ex- 
press business have been whittled 
to about $7.5 million for 1960, ac- 
cording to REA Express Presi- 
dent William B. Johnson. He 
noted that in 1959 railroad express 
losses were cut to about $14 mil- 
lion from an originally-anticipated 
$38 million. Mr. Johnson made 
these observations in announcing 
that REA has asked the ICC for 
a 20-cents-per-shipment additional 
charge on all LCL express traffic, 
effective Jan. 5. “Virtual elimina- 
tion of the deficit in the near fu- 
ture is a necessity,” he said, “if 
the express business is to be as- 
sured of continuance under the 
reorganization program now in 
progress.” 


Santa Fe’s interest in Western Pacific 
“lies chiefly in extending its in- 
fluence into territory already ade- 
quately served, with no compen- 
sating benefit to shippers, com- 
munities or the general public,” 
Southern Pacific charged last 
week. SP, also bidding for control 
of WP, contends that its plan 
would provide opportunities for 
improved efficiency and economy 
of rail service unmatched by any 
other proposal for a combination 
of railroads. 


Piggyback and passenger service are 
bright spots on the B&O. The 
road’s “TOFCEE” revenues for 
the first 10 months of 1960 totaled 
$4.25 million, a 65.9% increase 
over the same period last year. 
Total passenger-train revenues in- 
creased $2.8 million, or 12%, in 
the first 10 months. B&O President 
Howard E. Simpson told stock- 
holders that reduced 30-day, 
round-trip coach fares were help- 
ful in increasing passenger reven- 
ues. 


COMING... 


Purchase oi Travelift & Engineering, 
Inc., for a sum in excess of $1,- 
000,000 was announced by the 
Drott Manufacturing Corp. of Mil- 
waukee and Wausau, Wis. 
Travelift, which will be operated 
as a division of Drott, manufac- 
tures a line of mabile straddle car- 
riers in 22 standard models. 


Compulsory arbitration of rail labor 
disputes has been urged by M. S. 
Smith, PRR vice president and 
Pittsburgh region manager. He 
said the Railway Labor Act “com- 
pels, in effect, what amounts to 
compulsory arbitration for man- 
agement while labor is free to act 
as it wishes.” So long as the indus- 
try functions “under a federally 
administered price scale,” he 
added, “the government should 
not piously disclaim its responsi- 
bility for regulating wages and 
working conditions on the grounds 
that by so doing they would 
abridge our so-called freedom.” 


Experimental shipment of frozen fish 
sent from Vancouver to Montreal 
using liquid nitrogen as a refriger- 
ant was pronounced successful by 
Canadian Pacific. After almost 
seven days in transit, temperature 
in the car (specially insulated with 
plywood and polystyrene) regis- 
tered 52 degrees below zero. Tem- 
perature inside the car when it left 
Vancouver Nov. 10 was 100 de- 
grees below zero. 


Automatic operation of a double- 
track, stub-end terminal is contem- 
plated by the Chicago Transit 
Authority at its Jackson Park ter- 
minal. Arriving trains will auto- 
matically be routed to the empty 
station track. Departing trains will 
be routed to the right-hand main 
track. A control panel will permit 
manual operation. 


Annual Review and Outlook—Jan. 16, 1961 


Report on year-end railway trends and the outlook for 1961. An 


unduplicated reference record, containing a comprehensive review of 


the results of 1960 railway operations and tabulation of the year’s 


significant railway statistics. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, 
WEbster 9-0500 








SALE OR RENT 


45 & 65 Ton D. EB. Locomotives 
6700 CFM Sullivan Syn, Motor 
Compressor, 1250 H.P., 4160 V. 
B. M. WEISS COMPANY 


Girard Trust Bidg. 
Philedelphia 2, Pa, 








WANTED 


Surplus or used, BM. D. injector 
& assemblies 
#5227853, #5228256, 421 dia- 
meter, GM-DD Series 110 plunger 
& bushings and parts, Rail, 2093 
~e 19 Street, Cleveland 15, 
io. 








RENT with OPTION 
AMERICAN 
508 CD-1955 
50 ton - 65 ft, boom 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
New Machine Guarantee 
Brokers Protected 
Central Rent-A-Crane, Inc. 


East Chicago, Indiana 











POSITION WANTED 


Railroad Sales Manager, thorough- 
ly experienced in promoting sales 
of mechanical and Purchasing De- 
partments is open for eastern ter- 
ritory representation. Box 939. 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








om GALV-WELD Feed 


Lick underframe and all other cor- 
rosion problems forever with Gen- 
uine Galv-Weld. Easily applied. 
Write for details and free sample. 
GALV-WELD PRODUCTS, 
Dept. RA, P. O. Box 1303, Brad- 
enton, Florida. 
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Simmons-Boardman 


WORLD 
ATLAS 


Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW 


Here is an up-to-date and beau- 
tifully designed world atlas for 
ise. In addition to the usual 
all countries, there are 30 


railroads, communications, 
temperature, rainfall and clima- 
agricultural crops, 
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etc, 
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e only $2.75 
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postage and shippirg. 


POSITION WANTED 
20 years experience in transporta- 
tion field, including 4 years in 
top management of Short Line 
and Industrial Switching R.R. 
Age 41, background includes spe- 
cial training. Fully experienced 
in all phases of management. De- 
sire Pp to ate 
ability Resume on reauest. Write 
Box 940. RAILWAY AGE. 30 
Church St.. New York 7. N.Y. 
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TOFC: ‘Too Much Guesswork’ 


an The continued healthy growth of piggyback 
traffic and service is indeed gratifying. It is one of 
the bright spots in the current railroad situation. 
Despite present success, however, a nagging 
Can piggybacking really be- 
come a factor in reestablishing railroading as a 
growth industry” if TOFC rates and service con- 
tinue on an experimental basis; if, in fact, the 
‘arriers themselves lack complete confidence in 
their dependable permanence? 
ire, for example, few railroads today 
re shippers that their present type of 
ce is going to predominate five or 
Some roads favor Plan I. Yet 
uckers who want to use this service find it avail- 
ble, so far, only in restricted areas. 
ind IV are in jeopardy from an ad- 


question persists: 





piggyback ser\ 


ten years hence 


Plans III 
verse report by an ICC examiner. Some railroads 
this kind of piggyback service 
which, they believe, “diverts traffic from box cars 
rather than from the highway.” Still other rail- 
oad people are critical of Plan II service. These 
critics believe some Plan II rates are too low, 
ites are too high—and, “if hauling 
t cars costs less than hauling them 

, then that economy should be re- 
ipetitive rates.” 


ire critical of 


while othe: 
trailers on fl 

n the high 
ed in col 
That piggyback continues its sturdy growth 
vide diversity of opinion on funda- 
questions merely serves to give 
lenc lusty economic and technological 
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led observation, we believe there 
preliminary step which must be 
zenerally satisfactory solution can 
‘piggyback question.” This pre- 
we believe. is to maximize the 
ittractiveness of orthodox railroad 
indard equipment. As things are now, 
seyback service attracts considerable 
are few people who can say for 
her the service has succeeded because 
economic superiority—or, rather, 
box car rates or truck rates are 
y high. You can build a new business 
> if you know that your costs are 
he other fellow’s costs—but you can’t 
confident if you are building traffic 
rely on the other fellow’s high rates, which it 
ssible for him to reduce. 
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There are hundreds—yes, thousands—of com- 
modities that can move in box or open-top cars 
that are rated by the railroads to be, at least, 
compensatory, but with minimum loads at half 
the potential lading. These minima have been 
est ‘blished or retained by railroads in the effort 
to compete with truck minima, but truck minima 
are set at much nearer vehicle capacity than are 
most carload rates. Railroads are, thus, in effect, 
seeking to use half-filled railroad cars to compete 
with fully loaded trucks. If railroads would pro- 
vide proportionately reduced rates for full car- 
loads, wherever present actual loads and minima 
are far less than “potential,” then the inherent 
economy of orthodox railroad service in standard 
equipment would quickly become manifest. 

If piggyback rates—whether Plan I, I, Ill, 
or any other plan—were then made at a profit- 
able level and were still to take traffic away from 
standard railroad equipment, then there could be 
complete assurance that the piggyback service 
was going forward on its own inherent economy; 
and the guesswork and uncertainty about the 
permanence of the service would vanish. 

There are a lot of shippers—and railroad men 
too—who are reluctant to see “rate relationships” 
(between commodities and markets) discarded. 
But it is becoming increasingly impracticable to 
preserve these relationships where one deals only 
in truckload quantities and where any shipper or 
receiver can buy or rent a truck. If railroads had 
rates in standard equipment, based on full loads 
in big cars (or, maybe, multiple cars), then 
their costs would be reduced to a minimum. 
Hence their margin under competitors’ costs 
would enable them to continue desirable “value 
of service” pricing, at least to some degree. 

Under this kind of carload pricing, piggyback 
could go forward—competing directly with 
standard railroad service and over-the-road truck- 
ing, fortified by the superior economy of TOFC 
to highway movement for over-the-road hauls. 
If TOFC were then to take tonnage from box cars, 
it would only be because of superior economy— 
no argument about it. 

Piggybacking has a great future. Its growth 
will be faster and its profitability and permanence 
more assured, when it is built as a superstructure 
upon a foundation of strictly economic pricing of 
orthodox railroad service in standard equipment. 
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NYC’s Robert R. Young classification yard at Elkhart, Indiana has eight nine-track 


inits—a total of 72 tracks that can provide ‘ 


‘soft-touch” handling of 3,540 cars a day. 


Okonite Type CM Cables are the connecting links that help keep the y ‘ard’s electronic 


thought center 


*” automatic—and profitable. 


How Okonite Type CM Cables assure automatic classification 
for the Central...save time and money, too 


Nearly 


Type 


100,000 feet of Okonite 
CM* Cabk were 


along the tracks of the New York 


buried 


Central’s new Robert R. 
Yard at Elkhart 
vital links 


Young 
Indiana. These 
are the between the 


yard and its “brain’’—an elec- 


tronic computer—which makes 


automatic classification possible 
and profitable. 
There’s no room for failure in an 
handle 3,540 
why Type CM 
Built specifi- 


operation built 
cars a day. That 
Cable was specified 
cally for underground installation 


*Patent No. 2722562 


Diese! Designers and Engineers 


a new bulletin—RA2149—on DEL wire and cable. 


Type CM isa light-weight, metal- 
lic tape armored protective cover- 
ing for signal, control and power 
cables. It consists of a 5 mil, 
helically-wrapped corrugated 
bronze tape further protected with 
a substantial sheath of Okoprene 


(Type CM-OT) or, 
stances, with a sheath of Okoseal 
(Type CM-PF) 
environmental conditions. This 


in many in- 


depending upon 


for your free copy 


where there’s electrical power . . . there’s OKONITE CABLE 


gives unusual compressive strength 
and makes it termite proof, rodent 
resistant, easy to handle (light- 
weight, flexible), not affected by 
soil conditions, heat, 
temperatures or the elements. 

Look into Okonite’s Type CM 
Cables for all your vital circuits; 
stock one cable for direct burial, 
aerial, rack or duct use. Follow 
the lead of the Central . . . put 
Okonite Type CM Cable to work 
for you. Write for Bulletin RA 
1121, to The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


freezing 


Okonite has just issued 
Send 


6215A 





Where railroad progress is cast in steel... _— 
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ads make repeated investments In 
ce cast stee/ underframes and interlocking 
r flat cars, because they have proved 
formance...highly versatile in load-handling. 
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Greater strength at less weight—how does General Steel 
do it? The answer lies in the unique conception of manu- 
facturing freight car underframes, end bulkheads and 
other exceptionally large and complex products, bycasting 
them as single units of steel. This permits integrated 
design, better distribution of metal within the design, to 
meet the stresses, carry the loads. 


For the railroads of the world, and many other industries, 
this engineering in cast steel provides higher availability 
of product, lower maintenance costs. Specify Common- 


wealth products...by far your best investment, especially 
over the long haul. 





Safer shipping for heavier /oads /s provided by the unusual /oad- 
carrying capacity of Commonwealth one-piece corrosion- 
resistant cast stee/ flat car underframes. Integrated design of 
frame provides exceptiona/ strength at minimum weight, 


increased availability and lowest maintenance. own? Te PaOC ae. 
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